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RIENDS’ CALENDAR, published for 1886, is now bein pre- 
pared for 1888. and will Le ready the latter part of llth 
month. It is a handsome lithographed card 9 x 12, with tablet 
containing slip for each day, giving — from Friends’ 
writings. Price, 50 cents. Orders ee! sent now, and will be 
filled in order of receipt until the edition, (which is limited) is 
exhausted. FRIENDS’ PRINTING HovusE, 


S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 


JBYUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 


plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 


manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 





Boks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 





[LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


[Laer AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 


Aquita J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street." » 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


SEND orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 


envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 


ing House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 





IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 


Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


“PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING, 


2104 COLUMBIA AVENUE. 


ieg-THE PATRONAGE OF FRIENDS SOLICITED. 


L. & 8. L. TYSON, 
* No. 242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 





Staple Trimmings, Hosiery and Under Wear, Grenadine Silk, 
and cotton Blonds, best yarns, zephys, Wash Embroidery, and 
knitting silks, Knitting, plain sewing and quilting done, Plain 
caps made to order, Best Wool and Cotton Waddings. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QUEEN &G0. 92.4 Cuestnuzs: 


ena. 
ORDERS 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


HowaAkrp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sara J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. Leirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel S. Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia ; Alfred 
Paschall, Drylestown, Pa. 





AMOS HILLBORN & Co, 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtaing 


PARLOR, DINING Room, Lisrary 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, Cur- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETO, 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


_——. 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICgs. 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 


Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, . 
Felt or Cartridge or (in all new colors), 
Beautiful Embossed Mica oan 7 
White Blank as low as. 


43> Samples sent free to the seater. ‘Estimates matste 


Hanging. 
A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
1206 MARKET ST, PHILA, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


‘Ea . § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster henatets 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE 


KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH Sts, 





PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, ete. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, ete. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pr- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


PERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAT. 921 Arch 
Street. 
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LMELKINTON®> 


PALM 


For purity of material, and perfection of 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 


Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soa 
more suitable for the skin than Soap m e 
from animal fat. 


Test ror TorLet Soap—Place the ton~ue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 


Old Dry Blocks, 10 cents per block. 
Bars of Palm, 20 cents per pound. 
Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
amedium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
pa nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents aa special weight to each adver- 
tisement. . sa@e> When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 
CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 





CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. | 


Jopsina ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th St. 





pie 


GquiiGble MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, 
PAID IN (CASH), . 


DE B E N T U R E Bo 
Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
upon Western Farm ’ Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, 1125S. 4th 8t. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


PLAIN anD FASHIONABLE 


MERCHANT TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


109 N. TE? N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


QUEEN «,Co.go4 SHaste 
& 924 PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
~§ EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
CHEMICALS ETC. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


voi WM. HEACOCK, sete 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every Seu ee of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
ays interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
jy [am in communication with all 
y the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


$2,000,000. 
1,000,000. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienitfic, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 18th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and t> prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Pri cipal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. B SLER, Sec., ; 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


NEW YORK, FirtH MONTH 20TH, 1887. 

FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,”’ “Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 

Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with James FouLKE, Librarian, or with 


GEO A. McDOWELL, 
CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE, | 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St. , Philadg, Py 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A. 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. , 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions 


Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in techni 
qualifying them for the transaction of business — sy wie 
management of business affairs Proper 
Business men, merchants, and farmers, who have had 4 
as to whether a practical business education could be obtai 


| outside of the counting room have been surprised at the tho 


practical manner in which their sons and daugh y 
qualified for business engagements at PEIRCE Cones, 
now among its warmest friends. —a 
Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 
Call or write for Circular and Commencement proceeg 
containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, and ie 
Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. n. 


Rev. JOHN TH y 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. OMPSON, Dean 


ee : r . 
MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* 
a 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST sTYLEs 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, Lig. 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rvgs 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. : 
BIGELOW BRUSSELS. IN I GQREEW 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


LOWELL BRUSSELS 
LOWELL INGRAINS. 33 N. SECOND STREET, Pura 
oe ccesiabeieneen mb.csit aoe ca ee 


NEW BOOKS. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 
ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE. 


By WILLIAM POLLARD. London Edition. Price, 35 cents, By 
mail, 38 cents. : 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 
SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 
By ‘‘THREE FRIENDs.”” Revised London Edition 
By mail, 38 cents. 
THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 


By RAMABAI. Price, $1.25. 


Price, 35 ceny 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


LypiA A. MurRpRry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CAROLINE RAU, 


(Successor to S. Maddock,) 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Plain Straw Bonnets a. Specialty. 





JacoB J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 


CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE C0., PA. 
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NOONDAY PSALM. 
HEEDFULLY yet firm I tread, 
Father, as I walk with thee. 

By omniscient counsel led, 

Weak the tempter’s snare will be. 
Faithful work and upright deeds 
Shall provide for all my needs. 
Father, thou has made me free ; 

For I have no other will 
Than to learn thy ways of thee, 

So thy counsel to fulfill. 

Joy and victory must be, 
Father, to co-work with thee. 


—S. C. B., in Christian Register. 


RECONCILED TO GOD. 


IF one really believes in an omnipotent, omnipresent 
God—the source, the life, the power of all that is— 
if this whole universe, including man, is God’s mani- 
festation of the Divine Life and power, then this en- 
tire environment of ours is full of the life and the 
presence of the Creative Being. Some may then hold 
that it is then conceivable that what Paul had in 
mind when he wrote to the Corinthian Church, “ We 
beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to 
God,” (2 Cor. 5: 20) might have been expressed in 
the language of modern thought, “ Be ye adjusted to 
your environment.” But we do not for a moment 
imagine that the idea of the spiritual Creator is to be 
confused with his creation. 

It is no new thing to those of our household of 
faith to be exhorted by our enlightened gospel minis- 
ters to believe and realize that the God who is a 
spirit, tenderly seeks us in the way of righteousness, 
to bring us into that reconcilement with his own di- 
vine nature that has been shown to be ultimately in 
the paths of peace and pleasantness. 

The wise king of ancient Israel who sought out 
and set in order many proverbs thus illustrates the 
way of wisdom: “ Length of days is in her right 
hand; in her left hand riches and honor. Her 
Ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. She isa tree of life to them that lay hold 
upon her; and happy is every one that retaineth 
her.”—(Prov. 3: 16-18.) 

Again says Israel’s prince and sage: “ Get wisdom, 
get understanding; forget it not: neither decline 
from the words of my mouth; forsake her not, and 


au ata Conference at Race street meeting on Tenth month 
, 1887, 
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JOURNAL, 
{ vou. XV. No. 680. 


she shall preserve thee: love her, and she shall keep 
thee. Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get 
wisdom : yea with all thou hast gotten get understand- 
ing. Exalt her and she shall promote thee: she 
shall bring thee to honor when thou dost embrace 
her. She shall give to thine head 2 chaplet of 
grace; a crown of beauty shall she deliver to thee.” 
(Prov. 4: 5-9). But it was in a loftier and a more de- 
vout spirit that Paul exhorted the Church at Corinth: 
“ Be ye reconciled to God.” 


It is rather startling to be told that there is no 
new truth in the world. If a thing be indeed true, 
then it is the revelation of the life which is eternal, 
and has always been. Ifa great telescope reveals an- 
other star in the heavens, before uncounted, we know 
that the star has been long ages ago, and it is new 
only to our observation. Nothing isnew in the sense 
that it has not hitherto existed. Suppose the trav- 
eler who attains mountain heights or forest depths 
more obscure than have been previously reached, and 
finds hitherto unnamed and unknown plant life or 
obscure animal forms—no one is presumed to an- 
nounce a new act of creation. We know very well 
that our ideas must be readjusted to accept our acces- 
sions to knowledge. Every treatise on science must 
be rewritten periodically,in order that new discoveries 
in regard to the laws and principles of the universe 
may be reverently accepted as ascertained truth. 

But it is remarked that religious ideas are gener- 
ally believed to be unchangeable. But suppose we 
utterly declined to accept in Geology the unmistak- 
able teaching of Nature, which is a word of God, how 
confused the chaos of overthrown theories would 
now have become. Utter steadfast conservatism, re- 
fusing any accession of increased light and its revela- 
tions, is the way of darkness and death; and, saysa 
seeker after religious growth in these days: “Suppose 
this spirit of conservatism had always obtained from 
the beginning until to-day ; that mankind had never, 
under any circumstances, been willing to improve on 
their religious ideas,—where should we have been? 
We should have been wild men in the woods, fetish 
worshippers, if worshippers at all;.or worshippers of 
stocks, sticks, and stones; or of serpents or reptiles. 
It is just because some have dared to brave the 
pain, the obloquy, the sacrifice, the martyrdom, of 
forcing on the attention of men the new, higher, 
grander truths of religion, that we are what we are 
to-day. It is the glory, the very crown of Jesus him- 
self that he saw so thoroughly this and higher reli- 
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gious truth, and gave himself to it so entirely that 
he was willing to endure the cross and the pain; 
atest and because of his cross and his pain, we 
have learned some of those higher religious truths 
that have made us the civilized men and women that 
we are.” 

All readjustments that are to reconcile mankind 
to higher thought and the higher life come with sor- 
row and anguish. Abraham’s historic migration 
from his environment by an idolatrous nation was of 
this character. With his deeper sense he had heard 
the Divine Voice, which he recognized as leading 
and imperative, commanding him to go forth, he 
knew not whither. We realize that all such going 
forth is with bitter pain. It involves the severance 
of the parental tie, it involves exile from home and 
country. Yet it is found that a nobler life, a purer 
air, grander views of life and duty, come ever to the 
soul which is able to accept the spiritual teaching of 
Jehovah. 

The example of Moses, educated in the sacred 
schools of Egypt, having received adoption from the 
daughter of an Egyptian king, is in the highest de- 
gree illustrative of that rare quality of utter fidelity 
to truth, when it involves an apparent abnegation of 
self-interest. He saw his people becoming slaves in- 
deed. Subjected to great cruelties, deprived of all 
enlightenment, they had but little left of the great 
native genius of their race. Yet we learn that among 
this degraded and almost ruined people the learned 
and favored Moses chose his portion: “choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with God’s people than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” We may 
readily imagine the suffering and labor of this great 
leader in his long experience in the wilderness with 
his wandering multitude—blinded with ignorance 
and bewildered by suffering and privation. Suppose, 
having reached what seemed an approach to the end 
of their wanderings, they had remained obstinate 
conservatives around Mount Seir, incapable of hear- 
ing the Divine Voice. Moses hears the mandate of 
the Spirit God : “Speak to my people, that they move 
forward, ye have compassed this mountain long 
enough: Turn you northward.” 

A great future, the founding of a commonwealth 
was before them, when they turned northward at the 
Divine Word, even to the banks of Jordan. Beyond 
was the goodly inheritance, and the divinely illumi- 
nated seer is taken to his eterna! rest, having been 
permitted to bid good speed to his flock whom he 
had led to the end of their devious wilderness 
journey. 

How full of pain is often the progress of the 
higher life. It sometimes seems that the way of the 
faithful servant, obedient to the divine Word, is more 
clouded with doubt and gloom, than is the way of 
the careless and the perverse. 

It is comparatively easy to adopt a popular creed 
and make a verbal profession, unprogressive and un- 
thinking, rather than live a life of faithfulness to 
manifested duty immediately revealed to the pure 
and humble heart that loves the truth and is forever 
mindful of it. 


1M. J. Savage. 
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All readjustments that are to reconcile mankind tp 


higher thought and nobler life come with some dj 
turbance of the present that is more or less pai : 
The present generation is full of rending — 
which must come inevitably, because truth ale 
them. We glance up at the once valuable vchame 
of essays which embodied the developed ocionce af 
a bygone generation. They are no longer of interest 
for they have been superseded not by new truths, for 
no new truth is possible ; but the light is Progressiy, 
and its developments are wonderful indeed, oo 
Paul was not merely pointing to the necessity of a4 
mitting the reasonable revelations of science either 
physical or metaphysical. His meaning must have 
been something at once simpler and more solemn 

What reconciles the soul with its Creator? His 
mercies are declared to be over all his works, and gg 
the chief of his works, they are abundantly open to 
his creature man, if he accepts the light, the univer. 
sal and saving light promised and assured to all who 
seek this Comforter in the way of its coming, 

This Comforter is characterized variously by Bap 
clay : in the language of the Scriptures of the Ney 
Testament spoken of in Matthew as the “ seed of the 
Kingdom ;” by Paul in his epistle to the Ephesians 
as “the light that makes all things manifest ;” in 
Paul's epistle to the Romans as the “ Word of God:” 
in Matthew as a “ talent,” and a “little leaven;” ot 
in Paul to the Colossians as “ the gospel preached in 
every creature.” 

This light and seed, this leaven, this talent, this 
word of God within, has, from the beginning of our 
outward profession, been held to be the means of 
man’s salvation. “It invites, calls, exhorts, and 
strives with every man, in order to save him; and 
as it is received and not resisted, it works the salva 
tion of all,even of those who are ignorant of the 
death and sufferings of Christ, and of Adam’s fall.” 

When the great Apostle then exhorts his converts 
to be reconciled to God we reasonably hold that he 
exhorts them to accept this word of God within, 
which is accessible to every awakened soul. And 
this, says Barclay, “is really and effectively, though 
notin so many words, the teaching of all the tre 
preachers of Christianity in every age of the chureb,” 

Then it must appear that George Fox had no new 
thing to present tomankind. After great prayer and 
wrestling and earnest inquiry after the truth, he 
comes to this revelation to his own soul which was to 
him indeed a light, and an annointing to the min- 
istry of the everlasting gospel. This ministry con- 
tained the germ, if not the full development, of those 
noble testimonies borne by the Society of Friends, 
which are universally acknowledged to have had an 
important influence in alleviating the sufferings and 
promoting the happiness of man. George Fox was 
bold to declare that those who were called to the ex- 
ercise of spiritual gifts in teaching or government 
were not to affect to be “lords over God’s heritage, 
but were as examples to the flock.” Instead of 4 
priestly order to provide for the religious wants of 
the community, and to form a link between them and 
God, they had “one heavenly king, guide, and 
teacher, through whom all were taught from God: 
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one faith one hope, one spirit which must animate 
all.” (Neander.) ss 

Wethen may venture to assert that the religious 
experience of George Fox was the true reconcilement 
with God of which the apostle spoke to the Corinth- 
jans. Peace comes of this reconcilement and con- 
stant patience and courage, and of this the testi mony- 
bearers of our communion furnish many shining ex- 
“ cardinal principle of our profession is full of 
comfort and of peace and is sweet reasonableness 
me living word of God, the Divine light, visits 
every creature who comes into the world and that 
not to condemn (although he comes of sin) but to en- 
lighten and save. All who receive him lovingly and 
loyally become in the wonderful language of Holy 
Scripture, temples for the “ Holy Ghost to dwell in.” 
The saints of old spoke of the eye of the Lord being 
on them that fear him, for good; but the higher 
revelation in Christ assures us of a far closer intimacy 
between God and man. Nothing short of the indwell- 
ing of God himself, by His spirit, in the regenerate 
soul. How full of restraining, sanctifying, and life-giv- 
ing power is this mighty Truth !" aes 


NONE LIVETH TO HIMSELF ALONE. 


WHATEVER our purpose may be, however determ- 
ined we may be to bound-our lives with the little 
circle of our individual interests, however stoutly we 
may resolve not to concern ourselves for the welfare 
of others, nor allow others to concern themselves for 
us, still the divine law prevails that “ none liveth to 
to himself alone.” For our divine kinship establishes 
the brotherhood of the race. Children of one Father, 
we must needs be members of one great family, whose 
welfare is promoted or hindered, as in the private 
household, by the life of each individual. Whether 


we will or not, the life we live in our inmost souls, is | 


a pervasive life and goes out from us to all about us. 
Perhaps we think our very selves hidden behind flesh 
and blood, and that we can walk about among our 
fellows unobserved, unread. But this is not true. 
Flesh and blood cannot conceal the spirit within us, 
and we publish ourselves almost as if oar encasement 
were Of glass. So early as this, in our year’s work, 
the strangers who have come among us have ceased 
to be strangers, and have discovered their spiritual 
kinship. At the calling of each name on the roll an 
image starts forth,—it may be tall or short, slender or 
stout, dark haired or fair, and beside this image which 
we see almost as with the outward eye, there is an- 
other which we recognize not less clearly. At the 
mention of one name the vision is of earnest purpose 
of refined womanliness, another name stands for one 
who lives for the moment’s pleasure; another name 
belongs to an image of indolence and indifference; 
another is bright with a graciousness of presence that 
is pure sunshine in the world; another sends us 
shivering and shrinking away ; another has reached 


1 A Reasonable Faith.” 


*Read to students at Swarthmore College, Tenth month 9th, 
1887, by Elizabeth Powell Bond, Matron. 


the height of “loving himself last;” another, alas 
that I must say it! instead of being strength to the 
weak and protection for the timid, is tormentor and 
persecutor ; still another stands for the gentle court- 
esy that makes the finest manliness. Thusit is that 
the mere mention of a name may set in motion spir- 
itual forces whose far-reaching activity is past our 
reckoning; thus it is that a great responsibility is 
upon us, since whether we will or not, our personali- 
ty arrays us on the side of lawlessness and wrong, or 
goes to swell the tide that bears our race to higher 
levels. Thus it is that no one can live to himself alone. 

How stimulating and encouraging is the working 
of this divine law. It does not call us away to dis- 
tant and untried fields, but right herein the com- 
mon round of our every-day work as students and as 
teachers and citizens, we are privileged to be co- 
workers with our Heavenly Father, What is it 
that the world needs for its uplifting? Is it more of 
truthfulness and honor and fidelity and loving- 
kindness? Where better than in our own little com- 
munity can we contribute to the world’s need? 
Where more than here, in the relation of teacher and 
taught is the need for truthfulness, or finer schooling 
for integrity? Is it honorable men and women that 
the world needs for its places of high trust? So does 
our college community need in its young men and 
maidens a sense of honor, that in spite of temptations 
will hold them true to their best convictions. More 
of fidelity does the world need in its men and women 
set todo sacred tasks? What a field is this for the 
culture of fidelity! Sent out from under the home- 
roof at how incalcuable a cost to fathers and mothers, 
entrusted by them to do appointed work and bring 
back to them a rich fruitage in character and attain- 
ments, how can these young people, how can we to 
whose guidance they are committed,be false to so 
great a trust? 

And the loving-kindness that would brighten so 
many of the world’s dark places, lifting burdens 
and smoothing rough ways, let our college foster. 
This spirit in teacher and taught will clear away all 
perplexities and will be like shower and sunshine 
and dew upon the growing grain. 

Thus would I turn our thought towards the con- 
secrated life whose faithfulness and gladness and 
peace are a perpetual baptism of strength and en- 
couragement to those who stand nearest us, and a 
perpetual offering unto the Lord. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S FOUNDING AND 
FOUNDER. 
NO people under heaven have better reason to 
raise their hearts in solemn gratitude to God than 
the inhabitants of this favored spot, and the country 
surrounding it. Consider our situation ; consider the 
propitious skies which bend above us; the rich soils 


[This is part of an address, delivered at York, Penn- 
sylvania, on the occasion of the recent celebration, (in Ninth 


month), of the centenary of that borough, by Chauncey F. 
Black, recently Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania. As 
the speaker is not himself of Quaker descent, (his father 
was Judge Jeremiah S. Black, and his mother the daughter 
of Chauncey Forward), the tribute to Penn is the more nota- 
ble.—Ebs.] 
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beneath our feet, the sweet waters which gush from 
our hills and sweep in noble streams through our 
verdant and fruitful vales. Where in America, where 
elsewhere on the globe is a region, old or new, wide 
or narrow, more inviting to the home-seeking man? 
It is indeed a land 
“ Which the eye must see, 
To know how beautiful this world can be.” 

There, in one quarter of the globe, vegetation may 
be more luxuriant, and the staples of the tropics pass 
in impressive,volume into the commerce of mankind ; 
but men deteriorate under the blazing suns, and the 
institutions of freemen perish in their feeble hands. 
There, in another, the sterile earth and the cold sky 
promise but a meagre return to the most diligent 
tillage, and the brave inhabitants ride the sea in ships 
and gain a precarious subsistence by fishing, or carry- 
ing the products of more fortunate countries. 
There, in still another, human enterprise seeks its 
only reward,beneath the arid surface, and searching 
the bowels of the earth for gold and silver, one suc- 
ceeds while multitudes perish. Here only, in the 
temperatefzone of North America, do all the condi- 
tions of human happiness, social, political, and ma- 
terial, exist together. Here the seasons follow each 
other in due succession, distributing unmixed bless- 
ings in their course. Here the soil yields a certain, 
though never‘excessive, reward to the husbandman, 
and thus)imposes upon man the necessity of that 
regular industry which raises him to his highest es- 
tate. Herefare no dreadful disturbances of the ele- 
ments; the earthquake, the tornado, and the voleano 
pass through on;the other side. It is as if in Pennsyl- 
vania, and especially in this part of that great natural 
empire, nature had in previous convulsions raised all 
her treasures to the surface, and depositing them in 
one grand and various scene, mountains and vales, 
productive soils and minerals immeasurable, left 
them thus forever to the use of the most fortunate of 
all the sons of men. Let us, then, in this proud and 
happy hour, exalt our hearts to Him who moulded 
the earth and spread the heavens, in profound thank- 
fulness that our lot has been cast in a place so 
abundantly blest; that a benign Providence guided 
the footsteps of our forefathers, and appointed here 
the continuing home of our children. 

And the men who came to possess this fair land 
were worthy of their fortune. Of the noblest races, 
Saxon, Celtic, and German, descending largely from 
“the frozen North,” and developing in Western Eu- 
rope those forms of free states and those domestic 
and political institutions under which mankind at- 
tain their highest dignity, they brought the true prin- 
ciples both of public order and of private liberty with 
them to this bright New World, where those princi- 
ples were to receive their most perfect exemplifica- 
tions, hampered by none of the narrowing conditions 
of the Old. And they came not because they were 
inferiors in the society from which they chose to 
separate themselves by the most extraordinary mi- 
gration on record; not ‘like the colonies of the an- 
cients, exiled by the mercy or the policy of the state. 
They came because they were superior to their fel- 
lows at home. They were in advance in all their as- 


pirations ; in advance in all their conceptions of the 
rights of men and of the duties of government, This ig 
equally true of those from the British Isles ang of 
those from the Continent. From whatsoever coup 
they emerged, it was with a sturdy love of liberty 
civil and religious, and with an indomitable spirit, 
that would accept nothing short of the birthright of 
man, to do as seemed good to himself so long as hig 
conduct injured no one else. If some of thoge who 
founded noble commonwealths to the northward ang 
to the southward of us, Massachusetts Bay and Proyj. 
dence Plantations on the one hand, and Virginia op 
the other, were ‘so transported by their own enjoy- 
ment of unaccustomed freedom as to refuse to share 
it with others, such was not the case in these middie 
colonies, and especially was it not the case in the 
benevolent Friends’ Society of Pennsylvania, or the 
magnanimously tolerant one of Maryland. The es. 
tablished church of the Cavaliers and the gloomy re. 
ligious establishment of the Puritans had no counter. 
part here; nor did the cruel injuries endured by jn. 
dividual Friends or individual Catholics within the 
jurisdiction of the persecuting colonies ever provoke 
the slightest reprisal in these where the public an. 
thority rested almost entirely in their own most gen. 
tle and forbearing hands. I do not cite these grave 
historical truths in any spirit of accusation against 
the fathers of Virginia and Massachusetts, but solely 
by way of rendering just honor to the fathers of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. If they were great, 
these were greater. If they were far in advance of 
their times. these were far in advance of them. If 
those states were founded with human virtue, at that 
day unmatched, and entitled to the due reverence of 
all posterity, these were founded with a charity that 
was divine, and not then nor until years later, ever 
exhibited in the frame of any society drawn by mor- 
talhand. And in this, probably not in the single 
matter of religious toleration, but in the general 
scope of his institutions, and in the pure and peace 
ful spirit of administration, the unapproachable Pena 
must be ranked even above Baltimore. 

“They weakly err,” say the Founder, “ who think 
there is no other use of government than correction, 
which is the coarsest part of it.” Many other affairs, 
“ more soft and daily necessary,” as he quaintly ex- 
presses it, were to be the objects of public care in-the 
model State he was meditating. Virtuous admifiis- 
trators, he held, were of equal necessity with good 
laws ; and to that great end he ordained the “ virtuous 
education of youth, for which after ages will owe 
more to the care and prudence of founders and the 
successive magistracy than to their parents for their 
private patrimonies,” a precept carefully observed by 
the earlier authorities, and however neglected at a 
later period, now again embodied in the law of the 
State, and fixed, it is to be hoped, forever in the 
minds of a wise and sober people. 

Penn’s Constitution embraced the people and 
rested upon the people, all the people of his most 
fortunate country. It was the most liberal then in the 
world, and not only was its direct operation entirely 
successful, but the influence of that conspicuous ex- 
ample of government for the benefit of the governed 
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upon mankind, and especially upon mankind in 
America, is beyond estimation. Himself persecuted, 

impoverished, slandered, and imprisoned for con- 
science’ sake,” this man, raised by his religion above 
the passions of men, granted absolute liberty to every 
sect and creed. And this was not merely the formal 
tolerance of the laws; it was likewise the tolerance 
of protecting administration supported by the mild 
and charitable spirit of the community. So incom- 
parably great, so far surpassing in its breadth and 
wisdom the legislation of all other men, was this act 
of Penn, that we are unable even at this distance to 
contemplate it without emotions of veneration and 
gratitude too strong to be spoken. This deed was 
done, be it remembered, at a time when no other 
mind in Europe had been similarly illumined ; when, 
indeed, the most learned and the most pious men 
considered it an undeniable duty toward God to en- 
force their own religious views by all the terrors of 
the civil authority. It was when, even in America, 
the persecuted had turned persecutors, and both 
north and south of Pennsylvania, the union of church 
and state was in full and pernicious operation. It 
was near a century before Patrick Henry spoke on 
the Parsons case in Hanover Court House; and near 
acentury before young Jefferson, the immortal her- 
ald of civil revolution, began the disestablishment in 
Virginia. The principle, to be sure, has found place 
in all American Constitutions. But it came to these 
shores first, and in its most benign form over the 
hand of the Founder of Pennsylvania, and was most 
completely and beneficently illustrated in the history 
of his province. Was ever man greater, because bet- 
ter, than William Penn? What uninspired legislator 
ever enacted a wiser or a more liberal system of 
laws? What founder ever reared a state upon prin- 
ciples so broad, so sound, and so enduring? In the 
institution of free government, in the largest sense 
Penn was before all the patriots whose memories we 
cherish. There were of his own period but two 
names worthy to be written on the same page, Cal- 
vert and Williams, and they below his, for Penn was 
not merely tolerant in religion ; he was tolerant in all 
things and in all things just. 

And how did this flame, the visible and practical 
manifestation of the “inner light,” shoot toward the 
heavens, and irradiate the civilized world? The best 
specimens of the best races sought it from beyond the 


Atlantic, and their blood is now mingled in the pop- 
ulation of the greatest republic of the American 


Union, approaching five millions in numbers, and 
commanding material resources so vast that no ac- 
count of them can possibly be stated. But the first 
century of Pennsylvania was in every moral point of 
view more glorious than all her subsequent achieve- 
ments, in industrial development, in civil policy, or 
in patriotic arms, splendid, indeed, as all these have 
been. “Of all the colonies that ever existed,” says 
one of her historians, “none was ever founded on so 
philanthropic a plan, none was so deeply impressed 
with the character of its founder, none practiced in a 
greater degree the principles of toleration, liberty, and 
peace, and none rose and flourished more rapidly 
than Pennsylvania. She was the youngest of the 


British colonies established before the eighteenth 
century, but it was not long before she surpassed 
most of her elder sisters in population, agriculture 
and general prosperity.” ° 

One of the most remarkable passages in the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania, and, in truth, of the human 
race, is that which records the impression of Penn’s 
pacific policy, if such, in reverence, it may be called, 
upon the Indian savages. Everywhere else the white 
man made his lodgment upon ground reddened with 
the blood of the native. I need not recount the 
hideous story. Here only was the Indian confronted 
by unwavering justice, tempered by the gospel 
of Christ. Here only was he brought in contact 
with a faith-keeping and a mercy-loving people, It 
was the severest practical test to which christianity 
has ever been subjected, and the result affords incon- 
testable testimony to its divine origin. The Indians 
accepted implicitly every public engagement, because 
none such was ever broken; they trusted devotedly 
every citizen of the province, because these never did 
them harm. They even helped the friendly settler 
to build and plant; they watched over his home and 
children, and fed his stock, while he went to meeting. 
Let those who hold that the Christian injunction of 
good for evil, and meekness under indignity, invites 
aggression, remember the tremendous historical fact 
that for nearly a century, that is to say while the 
pure doctrine of Penn was observed, not a white man 
in Pennsylvania lost his life at the hands of a red 
man. If difficulties afterwards arose, if Indian wars 
desolated the frontier, they were brought on by the 
conflicts of the mother country, or were precipitated 
by our neighbors. Up to Lord Dunmore’s cruel war, 
and for a considerable period afterwards, a Broadbrim 
was safe among the Indians anywhere in the track- 
less wilderness between the Mississippi and the 
Delaware. And as a very natural consequence 
Pennsylvanians gathered great and steady profits from 
the trade with the natives, a circumstance which ex- 
cited the envy of the Virginian and the Puritan, and 
caused the Pennite to be regarded by borderers of the 
other colonies with scarcely more favor than the 
doomed Indian. But while the Friend and his Chris- 
tian principles prevailed, the scene was one of un- 
broken peace and unchecked prosperity. I wonder 
that every tongue engaged in the proclamation of the 
gospel of Obrist, does not linger upon it as the most 
convincing proof of the inspiration of the message. 

‘‘What country,” exclaims a grave philosopher, 
“ what country on earth ever presented such aspecta- 
cle as this fortunate Commonwealth held out to view 
for the space of near one hundred years, realizing all 
that fable ever invented or poetry ever sang of an 
imaginary golden age. Happy country! whose un- 
paralleled innocence already communicates to thy 
history the interest of romance! Pennsylvania once 
realized what never existed before. Not that her cit- 
izens were entirely free from the passions of human 
nature, for they were men and not angels; but it is 
certain that no country on earth ever exhibited such 
a scene of happiness, innocence, and peace as was 
witnessed here during the first century of our social 
existence.” 
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We are here to-day the children of William Penn. 
He was, in the social and political sense, our first an- 
cestor, and our debt to him is beyond computation. 
Estimating his moral with his intellectual qualities, 
he was the greatest statesman and the wisest legis- 
lator that ever set foot on the American Continent. 
We who are not only Pennsylvanians, sheltered by 
the mighty free State which he founded, but citizens 
of Yorktown, which came into existence under the 
kindly auspices of his family, and inhabitants of 
Springettsbury Manor, one of their peculiar reserva- 
tions, we, in this hour of our supreme rejoicing, amid 
the numberless blessings which the years have 
brought together for us, cannot, it seems to me, put in 
accents too deep or too solemn, the veneration due to 
that most innocent, most august, I had almost said, 
most divine of human character. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 43. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 6TH, 1887. 


THE HARVEST. 


GoLDEN TExT: ‘‘ Freely ye receive, freely give.’’—Matt. 10: 8. 
READ, Matthew 9 : 35-88 ; 10: 1-8, Revised Version. 


TIME. Near the close of the ministry of Jesus in 
Galilee. Parallel passages are found in Mark 3: 13-14, 
6: 7-13; Luke 6: 13-16, 9: 1-6. 

The conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees, 
which culminated in his cruel death, had already be- 
gun. They had attacked him for violating their 
laws relating to the Sabbath, and accused him of 
casting out evil spirits by Beelzebub, while he had 
denounced their hypocrisy before all the people; yet 
we learn incidentally that there were those among 
the rulers of the Jews who believed on him, but it 
was secretly. (John 7:47-52.) Meanwhile he in- 
creased in popular favor, and wherever he went 
teaching and preachi::g in their synagogues the mul- 
titudes came out to hear him, and to be relieved of 
their sicknesses. 

He was moved with compassion. This fact concerning 
Jesus is repeatedly mentioned by the Evangelists, 
and gives, humanly speaking, the secret of his power. 
There was much in the social life of the people to 
awaken in him the deepest sympathy. They were 
under a bondage to the traditions of the elders that 
reached down to the minutest details of daily life, 
and the burdensome ritual imposed upon them by 
the Pharisees harassed and perplexed them. Jesus 


had been among them long enough to see all this, 
and he compares them to the flocks upon the hill- 


sides, wandering without a shepherd, and incapable 
of caring for themselves. Hesees a great harvest of 
souls waiting to be gathered, and in the spirit of this 
awakening to the need of laborers, he calls upon his 
disciples to entreat the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth laborers. It is under this feeling, and after a 
night spent in a mountain where he continued in 
prayer until the morning, (Luke 6: 13), that Jesus 
gathered his disciples again around him and ap- 
pointed twelve of them, that they might be with 
him and share the labors that were so plentifully 
ys before him. This was the beginning of the 
church of Christ as a power in the world, and it was 





called into existence through the infinite compassion 
of him who came to be the Savior of his people. 
WE LEARN FROM THIS LESSON: 

Ist. That the religion Jesus came to establish on 
earth was to be one that brought peace and happi- 
ness to the souls of men, that enabled them to bear 
patiently and with fortitude the trials and burdens of 
life from which they could not be released, anq 
gave them a great hope of endless joy in the life to 
come. 

2d. That the mission ofthe church is to go every. 
where with this gospel of glad tidings, and under the 
authority of its great head gather into its fold the 
multitudes that are as sheep without a shepherd, 
The injunction “ Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel,” remains in force, and they who are called 
to this service will not be excused from its perform. 
ance. The freedom of the gospel ministry which 
stands as a cardinal doctrine of the Society of 
Friends finds authority in this teaching of the 
founder of the Christian church, who in sending out 
the twelve apostles chosen by him to bear his meg. 
sage of salvation to their brethren the Jews made 
it a free gift to every one who was willing to hear and 
accept the message, and herein the gospel that he 
proclaimed differed from every other form of religion, 
It was not a ritual, that must be kept up by ceremo- 
nial offerings,—that required a priestly order main- 
tained at public expense. Such a form of religious 
service had long ceased to be a vital force in the na- 
tion, and the people were weighed down with the ex- 
actions of the priesthood and the burdens it imposed, 

His gospel was to lift this heavy burden, and make 
every one who heard and obeyed it a king and priest 
unto God, offering the sacrifice of himself and all that 
he possessed on the altar of consecration, which he 
taught was’set up in every soul. 

It is true these apostles were to throw themselves 
upon the bounty of those to whom they were sent, 
Whatever was necessary in the prosecution of the 
work to which they were assigned, was to be supplied 
without charge to themselves, but no provision for 
maintenance is anywhere hinted at for those who re- 
mained at home and were able to prosecute the trade 
or occupation in which they were engaged. That 
afterward, even in the lifetime of some who listened 
to the gracious words that fell from the lips of the 
Master, there were those who were willing to become 
unnecessarily chargeable to the church, may be gath- 
ered from the exhortations of Paul, who, when he 
would encourage the believers in Corinth to contrib- 
ute liberally to the necessities of their brethren, re- 
minds them of the fact that when he “ was present 
with them and in want” he “ was not a burden on 
any man,” and in his parting words to the Church at 
Ephesus, he tells them : “I coveted no man’s silver, or 
gold, or apparel. Ye yourselves know that these 
hands ministered unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me. In all things I gave you an ex- 
ample, how that so laboring ye ought to help the 
weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he himself said, ‘ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’ ” 

Pastoral support is without warrant in the teach- 
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ing of Jesus and the first apostles, and Friends in go- 
ing back to the simplicity of the early chureh placed 
themselves on record as opposed to the laying of bur- 
dens upon the church for a service, the qualification 
for which would be freely dispensed to chosen vessels 
of the divine appointing. It is only as this course in 
regard to the ministry is pursued that the instrument 
whom our Heavenly Father commissions for this work 
is free “to declare the whole counsel of God,” 
whether men will hear or forbear. To his own mas- 
ter he must stand or fall, but if his living depends on 
those to whom he ministers, there is great danger that 
in the message he hands forth he may withhold 
much that truth requires to be uttered for fear of giv- 
ing offense to some whose influence is important to 
his own success and the maintenance of the pastoral 
relation. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

AS there seems to have been a misunderstanding on 
the part of some Friends, in reference to the action 
of the Literature Committee of the General Confer- 
ence in departing slightly from the plan of the “ In- 
ternational Series” in a few of the Lesson Leaves of 
the last two quarters of the present year, I feel that 
an explanation on behalf of the Committee may not 
be out of place, in order that Friends may fully un- 
derstand the reason for such changes, and that they 
were not made without proper authority, as has been 
inferred by some. In the first place, I desire to say 
that there has never been a meeting of the Commit- 
tee held but what each and every member has been 
notified thereof and urged to attend ; and in the sec- 
ond place that no action has been taken by the Com- 
mittee except at one of these regularly called meet- 
ings, at all of which there has been a very fair repre- 
sentation of members present. 

At a meeting of the Committee held in New York 
city, on the 4th of Third month, 1887, at which there 
were present representatives from Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, the Committee entered very 
carefully into the consideration of Lesson Leaves for 
the third quarter of the year. In considering the sec- 
ond lesson of that quarter the Committee felt it best 
to substitute a new lesson in place of the “ Interna- 
tional ” one, as they felt that following the Lesson on 
the Infancy of Jesus there should be one treating of 
his childhood, which was not fully treated of in any 
of the “ International Lessons,” and hence they sub- 
stituted that for the “International Lesson.” The 
Committee then adopted the rest of the “ Interna- 
tional Lessons” of this quarter up to the one treat- 
ing of the Beatitudes, and in carefully considering 
that Lesson they felt that it would be impossible to 
properly treat the subjects embraced therein in one 
lesson, and therefore concluded to divide the subjects 
and‘use them in the preparation of lessons fdr the 
rest of the quarter, which was done. At a meeting 
of this Committee held at Long Branch, N. J., onthe 
9th of Seventh month, at which there were present 
representatives from Ohio, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York, the Committee very carefully consid- 
ered the subject of lessons for the fourth quarter, and 
felt that some of the “International Lessons” of 


the third quarter (which had been omitted by our 
manner of treating the Beatitudes), were of so much 
value that it would be well to incorporate them in 
the fourth quarter series of lessons, which was done, 
thus necessitating the dropping out of some of the 
“International Lessons ” of the quarter and a slight 
redrrangement of others. 


This, I trust, will be a sufficient explanation for 
the action of the Literature Committee. I feel it 
right to add in this connection that it is now the 
judgment of the larger part of the members who have 
been present at their meetings that it would be very 
much better for us to have a distinctive plan of les- 
sons of our own in which we could more clearly and 
forcibly present the views and testimonies of Friends 
rather than following a plan of lessons which have 
been especially selected for the express purpose of 


presenting doctrines that are entirely variance 
with ours. 


At a meeting of the committee held at West 
Chester, Pa., on the 8th and 9th of the present month, 
the following minute was unanimously adopted, 
which has also been unanimously adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at a subsequent meeting : 

“While it is the unanimous judgment of the Com- 
mittee that the plan of lessons mapped out in the 
International Series is not the proper one for us to 
follow, as it is expressly arranged to present and pro- 
mulgate creeds and doctrines that are at variance and 
inconsistent with the doctrines of Friends, still with 
deference to the wishes of several absent members 
of the Executive Committee, who seem to feel that it 
is necessary to have lessons following this plan, in 
order to show the difference of views held by Friends 
and other religious denominations, the Committee 
are willing to follow it for the year 1888, with the ex- 
press understanding that at the end of that time we 
shall endeavor to unite upon a distinct plan of our 
own.” It was also united with that for next year the 
Scripture and Topic Lessons be continued, using the 
explanations of the present Scripture and the Mem- 
ory Gems and illustrations of the Topic Lessons, 
omitting the printing of the text of the Lesson (the 
scholars using their Bibles instead). It was also 
united with that the illustrated Primary Lessons, 
which have been published in the Scattered Seeds, be 
republished, inserting a sufficient number of new les- 
sons to complete ayear’sseries. The Literature Com- 
mittee will endeavor to have prepared and ready to 
submit to the next General Conference a plan of les- 
sons more in accordance with Friends’ views. From 
the expressions given and received at the Executive 
Committee meeting it was apparent that such a course 
would meet the wishes of a very large majority of 
the First-day schools, and it is believed would do 
more to advance the principles and testimonies of 
Friends than can be done by the present course. 

The Committee greatly need the assistance and 
sympathy of Friends in this important work, and 
will gladly receive any suggestions or assistance that 
may be offered. 

Jos. A. Bocarpus, 
Clerk Literature Committee, 
177 West Street, New York City. 
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DOING OUR BEST. 
THE habit of doing our best on all occasions is not 
acquired except by patient, persistent endeavor in 
little things,—in the daily performance of small du- 
ties. The satisfaction that comes with success in an 
undertaking is the best incentive to efforts involving 
care and accuracy in their details, yet unless there is 
an ever-watchful eye to the perfecting of ourselves 
in the details which make the whole endeavor a suc- 
cess, we will be quite as likely to fail as to succeed. 
Habit enters so largely into the every-day routine of 
life that it becomes a most important factor in all 
our achievements. Genius and intuition do much 
for us; but genius is a rare quality, and often erratic, 
while intuition fails sometimes for want of watchful- 
_ ness in little things. We find no royal road to excel- 
lence but that which leads along the narrow way of 
careful, painstaking endeavor. 

It is in doing our best in every human effort, that 
the advancement of the race is made possible. No 
limit has yet been found to its possibilities, and while 
something beyond awaits the doing, the best has not 
been attained. As individuals we may compass all 
we feel capable of, but they who take up the thread 
of thought, the line of action, where we leave off, may 
carry forward the thought or the work to a perfect- 
ness not before reached. 

We are helped or hindered in this effort to do our 

best by the environment of our lives: and herein 
lies a duty we owe the young over whom we exert a 
controlling influence,—our children, our wards, or 
any others who look up to us as authority. If our 
maxim for these is “do thy best” in everything un- 
dertaken, however small or trivial, and it is followed 
up by a patient firmness that encourages to continued 
effort, and is not satisfied until success is attained, 
the gain to themselves cannot be over-estimated, 
and the forward movement the world would make if 
this were the animating spirit of all who manage its 
affairs, would soon bring us the long-wished-for mil- 
lennial age. 

Doing our best systematically enables us to regu- 
late our lives in conformity with the best thought 
and the best action of the age in which we live. 

If in our childhood this has not been required of 
us, the lesson is much harder to learn, and we find i 





difficult in many cases to hold ourselves to the goog 
resolutions we may have formed in respect thereto. 
but the great satisfaction that follows, when we hats 
perhaps taxed ourselves to the utmost in our efforts to 
succeed,more than compensates for all our pains-taking 

Doing our best implies care and thought ag to 
what we do, and has a powerful influence jn the 
formation of character. This feature of the Subject 
cannot be lightly or thoughtlessly set aside, 

In the hurry and bustle of the busy age in whi 
we find ourselves, there is a most urgent need that 
the youth be trained to thoroughness in everything 
they undertake. Unless this is done the influeng 
that will be brought to bear upon them, when they 
are called to take their part in the world’s work, will 
in many cases shipwreck every good intention ; and 
instead of breasting its waves with courage and up. 
swerving fidelity, they float along with the current 
to be stranded on the first rock of difficulty. The 
world is full of such wrecks on the sea of human en 
deavor, and in most instances the failure may he 
traced to the lack of careful training in the early 
years of life when the habits were being formed. 

Doing our best for the love we have for best things 
brings us very near the eternal Goodness. The young 
man who could say to the Master, ‘‘All these have! 
kept from my youth up,” was found lacking in but 
one thing,—the love that leads to self-sacrifice. We 
may not be satisfied that we are doing our best, until 
we are willing to dedicate ourselves, and all we have 
gained of good, to the highest and noblest purpose— 
losing ourselves in the fullness and completeness of the 
All Good,—the perfection of our Father in Heaven. 





WE send out,this week, about six hundred sample 
copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and shall 
continue this for a few weeks to come. Those to 
whom the paper is thus sent are, of course, under no 
obligation to subscribe for it, but we trust they will 
look over it and see whether it ought not to be a reg- 
ular visitor to their families. 

We have made arrangements again to take sub- 
scriptions for a limited number of other newspapers 
and periodicals, of recognized value, in combination 
with the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL, and shall an- 
nounce the list and the prices next week. Our sub 
scribers who take other publications will find this s 
convenient and economical way of getting them. 





A FRIEND who sends us some names from New 
Jersey, of persons to whom to send sample copies, 
says: “I fully indorse the communication from ‘N. 
H. B.,’ in your last issue, for I enjoy the paper 80 
much that I have frequently desired to be able to 
afford to send it to all your members who are not al- 
ready subscribers.” 
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MARRIAGES. 

BUNTING — McILVAIN.—On Fourth-day evening, 
Tenth month 18, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
West Philadelphia, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, Samuel J. Bunting, son of the 
Jate Samuel Bunting, of Darby, and Helen, daughter of 
Martha G. and the late Hugh Mellvain. 

CRANE—SMITH.—On Fifth-day evening, Tenth month 
6, 1887, at the residence of the bride’s parents, under the 
care of Richland Monthly Meeting of Friends, William 
Crane, son of David and Mary Crane, and Elizabeth A. 
Smith, daughter of Milton K. and Mary G. Smith, all of 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 

DAVIS—TAYLOR.—On Fourth-day, Tenth month 12, 
1887, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Edgemont, 
Delaware county, Pa., under the care of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Anna M., daughter of Caleb M. and 
Susan W. Taylor, to William P. Davis, son of Jesse B. and 
Lydia A. Davis, of Willistown, Chester county, Pa. 

GIBBS—ENGLE.—Tenth month 6, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, in the presence of Mayor Hoffman, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Atlantic City, N. J., Thomas S. Gibbs 
of Bordentown, N. J., and Martha H. Engle. 

MOORE—BENTLEY.—On Tenth month 5, 1887, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Sandy Spring, Md., Joseph 
T., son of Robert R. and Hadassah J. Moore, and Eliza N., 
daughter of Richard T. and Edith D. Bentley. 


DEATHS. 


BUCKMAN.—In Newtown, Bucks county, at the resi- 
dence of her brother, Levi Buckman, Eighth month 13, 
1887, Sarah Buckman, in her 95th year, a member and for 
many years a much esteemed Elder of Newtown Monthly 
Meeting. 

CARVER.—At Byberry, Tenth month 18, John Carver, 
in his 67th year. 

EVES.--In Millville, on the morning of the 31st of 
Eighth month, 1887, J. Parvin Eves peacefully passed away, 
in his 97th year. 

This dear friend was an estimable member of Fishing 
Creek Half-Year Meeting, held at Millville, Pa. 

Although his physical strength gave way, his mental 
capacity remained unimpaired through years of great pri- 
vation, being almost blind for a number of years. His in- 
terest in the Society of which he was a live member 
seemed to increase with his declining years, often request- 
ing his attendants to go to meeting ; he did not want any 
one to stay away on his account; he seemed to think he 
could have better meetings when held alone, but those 
caring for him did not feel satisfied to grant his request, 
fearing harm might be the result. 

Surely, as he was often heard to say, it was his meat 
and his drink to hold sweet communion with the Giver of 
all good. * 

LOVETT.—In Philadelphia Tenth month 20th, Anna 
M., wife of W. M. J. Lovett. 

PASSMORE.—At Salem, Ohio, of diphtheria, on 
Seventh-day morning, Tenth month 8th, Lincoln K. Pass- 
more, Jr., son of John W. and Alice M. cassmore, in his 
7th year. 

A few months ago a tiny link was broken in this house- 
hold and now we are called again to sympathize with the 
bereaved parents in the removal of another bright bud of 
Promise. In this great trial may they remember and be 
comforted by the words of the Master “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of God.” M. G. A. 











PITMAN.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 15, Deborah 
G., wife of Barzellai F. Pitman, in her 80th year. 

SHARPLESS.—Of typhoid fever, on the morning of 
Tenth month 2Ist, 1887, at her home in West Chester, Pa., 
Sallie A., wife of William P. Sharpless, in the 40th year of 
her age. A valued member of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. It is not alone the “ flight of years” that 
determines the length of our lives, but that which we 
accomplish. This dear friend was comparatively young, 
yet she had lived long when measured by her good deeds; 
in her sudden removal many homes are touched with sor- 
row, and many hearts will query by this sad lesson “ What 
is God teaching?” May we be enabled to listen close 
enough to catch the answer and profit thereby ! 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE—XIII. SWISS 
VIEWS. 


BrusseEts, September 15. 

WHEN I entered Switzerland it was with the inten- 
tion of spending the entire winter on the banks of 
Lake Leman. Circumstances, however, led me to 
change my plans, one of which circumstances was 
the discovery that however pleasant might be the 
climate there in winter it was not entirely healthy in 
the fall. I therefore again put myself in motion, and 
being on the wing, thought it best to show my family 
other interesting parts of Switzerland. 

Although Mount Blanc is the highest of the 
Alps, it does not afford the finest spectacle of moun- 
tain majesty. It is on every side surrounded by 
mountains of less height, which completely mask it 
except from positions too near to take in or too dis- 
tant to realize its grandeur. The finest views of 
mountains are in the Bernese Oberland, and thither 
we next went. 

Berne, the capital of Switzerland, is a city of some 
magnitude and very quaint in some of its aspects. In 
some streets the upper stories of the houses are built 
out over the foot-ways and are supported by very 
solid walls, which as masons say, have considerable 
“batter,’—that is, are thick at the base, and are 
drawn back as they rise, thus having the appearance 
of falling back. Then the cornices are heavy and 
project far forward. I was conscious of a singular 
impression when looking down such a street, and one 
of my party declared that the houses seemed to be 
making a courtesy. I have little doubt that the idea 
of motion suggested by the shape of the fronts was 
the cause of the curious impression created. Ina 
public space stands a celebrated figure,—the Kindli- 
fresser, or child eater. This is the wooden statue of 
a man perhaps ten feet high in ancient costume. His 
pockets are crammed with babies, who peer out with 
smiling faces, and the ogre holds one in his fingers 
and with chin up and mouth open is about to swal- 
low it, apparently ata gulp. I presume some legend 
is connected with it, but I do not know it nor could 
it be worth repeating. Near by is a clock, and when 
it strikes the hours a cock crows and a number of 
bears come forward and pass in procession around 
the face. Of such clocks there are scores. The Ger- 
mans are fond of mechanical toys, The childish 
taste is the relic of an early period,—the childhood 
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of a people still living in the cradle of the race. I 
doubt that it follows them abroad. Among other 
city sights is the den of real bears. The bear is the 
heraldic emblem of the Canton, like the “ totem” of 
our Indian tribes, and at Berne bears have been 
kept at public expense “ from a time when,” as the 
lawyers say, “the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” They dwell in caves opening upon a simi- 
lar enclosure some two feet deep, and are so civilized 
as to stand erect on their hind legs and “ beg,” (as all 
recently civilized savages are prone to do), for the 
bread and fruit which (and this only), strangers are 
permitted to give them. Their civilization is a mere 
varnish, however, for when some years ago an un- 
fortunate spectator fell into their enclosure, they tore 
him to pieces before he could be rescued ; so I was told. 

But there is visible from Berne a spectacle of a 
very different character—the giant peaks of the Ober- 
land. From an elevated terrace one can see some 
thirty mighty summits covered with eternal snows, 
and a hundred others of less magnitude, filling about 
forty degrees of the horizon. On the terrace a bronze 
plate, inscribed with a circular arc, and carrying an 
arm pivoted in the centre, enables the spectator to 
identify each remarkable peak ; the arm being di- 
rected to the peak lies over the name on the plate. 
It is a beautiful sight when the sun has set and the 
valley is shrouded in darkness to see the lofty peaks 
still brightened by the lingering sunlight. It brought 
to.mind and gave new force to the fine simile applied 
by a poet to a great statesman. It was nearly as fol- 
lows ; (but a traveler cannot carry a library with him 
and on the continent the only English books accessi- 
ble to strangers are novels, and those of the trashiest 
character. Here and everywhere in these letters 
where I venture on a quotation or reference, the 
reader must take it as only probably correct) : 

‘As some tall rock that lifts its awful form, 

Soars from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its base may clouds and darkness spread 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

It will pay your young readers to find this pas- 
sage in the poem of the grand old moralist Samuel 
Johnson, called the “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” 


and to read the poem and study out all its historical 
illustrations. 


In the Alps may be witnessed occasionally a pecu- 
liar and beautiful appearance. It is called the Al- 
pen-gluth or Alpine Glow, when after sunset the 
snow covered mountains seem to be of transparent 
pearly ice, suddenly lightened by an internal glow. 
I have happened to see it but once; others of my 
family saw it oftener. 
™ From Berne the tourist’s route is to Lake Thun, 
and thence by boat to a landing within ten minutes 
by rail of Interlaken. There are fine views of the 
Alps from the lake, and its shores are lined with 
summer hotels,which in the season are crowded with 
visitors. The pleasant temperature, absence of an- 
noying insects, fine views, excellent accommodations, 
moderate prices, and constantly changing crowds of 
summer tourists, render a sojourn on this lake a time 
of unbroken enjoyment. 

Interlaken is a city of hotels and boarding-houses, 
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and one of the most frequented of all Alpine resorts 
But it is not, like our summer resorts, a place of digg). 
pation and gaiety. It is a centre from which execu. 
sions are made in every direction, into the Valleys 
that every where penetrate the mountains themsely 
every one of which has been explored to the ey. 
tremest peak by adventurous climbers. There igig 
Europe a mischievous institution called the Alping 
Club, with many local branches and numerous men. 
bers, and its ostensible object is to render the Alpine 
climbers safe by having the paths explored, and pro. 
viding guides and, in dangerous places, huts of refuge, 
But in fact the association serves as a point of nm 
union for men of adventurous spirits and fond of ex. 
citement, and by applauding dangerous feats ¢. 
courages men to risk and often lose their lives in fog. 
hardy enterprises. A number of fatal accidents ocey 
in the Alps every year. In a short visit to Switze. 
land in 1882 I heard of eight; this year, durings 
longer stay, I have counted twenty-two. The first of 
these was the simultaneous death of six fine young 
men who ascended the Jungfrau by a newly dig 
covered route of peculiar difficulty and danger, and 
without a guide. Not returning at the time expected, 
a searching party traced them to the extreme sum. 
mit, and there the trail ended, but another party 
found their mangled bodies at the foot of a precipice, 
which descended sheer down 2000 feet from the sum- 
mit. They had arrived late at the summit, had been 
compelled to pass the night there, in the night there 
was a light fall of snow covering the path: a devia. 
tion of a foot or two led them upon a sheet of slippery 
ice. They were roped together, when one wentall 
must go, and so they slid over the precipice: but ere 
they reached the bottom they had bounded from 
rock to rock with such violence as to break the strong 
rope that held them into many parts. Two of these 
young men were brothers, and their old father came 
up to the scene of the accident. The search occu 
pied some days and at one time it seemed that the 
bodies would have to be left to be devoured by the 
wolves and vultures. This so added to the distres 
of the old man that when his sons were found his joy 
was more pitiable than his grief had been. But] 
mention this more especially to say that the local Al 
pine Club extolled the victims as “ martyrs,” ho 
ored their funeral by all the means in their power, 
and covered the bodies with the banners of the 
Club. 


Another accident occurred to a party of four young 
men and a girl who went to gather the flower called 
Edelweiss, which grows only at the edge of the per 
manent snows. They were returning roped together, 
or more probably only holding the rope, when the 
girl, who was in the middle, slipped. The two young 
men behind tried to save her but went with her 
The two in front disengaged themselves and were 
saved® So slow was the descent of the unfortunates 
to the brink of the precipice that they had time to 
cali to their companions to run for help, a8 possibly 
they might not all be killed by the fall: but they 
were all dead when found. In another case, an Eng 
lish clergyman passing a glacier fell into a crevasse 
He was not much hurt, and his companions hastened 
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for help, but he died of cold before he could be res- 
cued. The nine first mentioned victims were all 
Swiss. 

A point always visited from Interlaken is Grindel- 
wald, a so-called valley, on one side of which rise the 
three great mountains, the Mettenberg, the Wetter- 
horn, and the Eiger, respectively more than ten, 
twelve, and thirteen thousand feet above the sea-level. 
As the base of the Grindelwald is itself thirty-five 
hundred feet above the sea, the mountains do not 
show their full height, but itis still respectable. I re- 
member to have been told when a boy, and much 
puzzled thereby, that no one could touch a mountain, 
but I understood it lateron. Yet certainly that is not 
true in the Grindelwald, for there one sees the whole 
Wetterhorn from base to summit, and can go to its 
side and lay his hand on it without stooping, and 
might do the same if he were a thousand feet high: 
for it soars right from the vale. But the close view is 
not so imposing as when the mountain is seen from 
any one of a dozen points ten miles or more away. 
looking right up the mountain the distance is fore- 
shortened, and the effect spoiled. 

Between each pair of these mountains a glacier 
comes down. The finest is reached by a climb of a 
thousand feet perpendicular distance. I think I have 
already said that the glaciers of the Alps are no finer 
sight, (but I have not seen the very largest,the Rhone 
glacier), than the ice gorges of our great rivers. But 
in the upper glacier at Grindetwald a tunnel has been 
worked far into the solid ice, and when one goes far 
in the deep blue of the ice penetrated by the sun’s 
rays is very beautiful. Some rifts in the icy floor 
worn by comparatively warm streams of water, looked 
deep and dangerous as we crossed them on planks, 
and reminded me of the fate of the frozen English- 
man. 

Not far from Interlaken and tumbling into Lake 
Brienz is a famous waterfall, the Giessbach, which 
starting from an elevation of 1,200 feet descends the 
face of the mouutain in a succession of leaps of which 
some are very fine. The Lake of Brienz was form- 
erly joined to Lake Thun, and formed a sheet thirty 
miles long and two miles wide. Two mountain 
streams from opposite sides, discharging into this 
lake at about the same place, brought down in time 
silt enough to fill up the lake with a considerable ex- 
tent of fine land. On this level alluvion stands In- 
terlaken. 

Another excursion is to Lauterbrunnen, also an 
elevated valley famous for its beauty, and a waterfall, 
the Stanbach or riverlet of dust,so called because the 
height of the fall being little short of 1,000 feet, it is 
dissipated in dust-like mist before it reaches its 

in. 

On the road to Lauterbrunnen is a rock into which 
is let a bronze tablet bearing this inscription in Ger- 
man “ Here was the Lord of Rothenflue killed by 
his brother. The homeless murderer, in exile and 
despair, dies in a foreign land the last of his once 
Powerful race.” Our coachman supplemented this 
meagre recital with some details. The Lord of Roth- 
enflue was the successful but unconscious rival of his 
younger brother, in an affair of the affections, and 


the latter, after the terrible deed, fled to America and 
died there a hundred years ago. 
Joun D. McPHERsSON. 


FROM THE AIKEN SCHOOL. 


AIKEN, S. C., Tenth month 19. 

SCHOOL opened yesterday under a solemn covering 
of the responsibility that rests upon us. Many pa- 
rents were present, and John Phillips, Trustee, and 
pastor of the Baptist church, made an earnest prayer, 
beseeching the blessing of “ Him who had heretofore 
upheld this school and its workers, asking that each 
and every child might be made to feel they needed 
training and teaching and here were those ready to 
do it.” 

The teachers were called upon, and each gave 
some helpful words. 

We endeavor to make the opening and closing 
days of the session impressive to parents and chil- 
dren. Many a mother had to strive to get them and 
herself here on time, and looking at one who had 
brought her five little children, the pages of memory 
turned back and I saw heras a child in my class, and 
their father also a pupil. When this has been the 
case I call them my grandchildren, and year by year 
the number increases. 

The four colored teachers are ready and able to as- 
sume their work, and E. Criley’s interest grows daily, 
so we feel the outlook encouraging and satisfactory. 
There are twelve boarding students, (more than any 
previous year), with five more to come at the end of 
the week, and others as soon as cotton is picked and 
sold. Several have brought all the money they will 
have for the term. One mother, widow, sent twenty- 
five dollars, and begged us to help her out for the rest 
of the term. Another raised her own crop of cotton, 
and the sale of it is ail she has. Some work hard all 
summer hoping to come ; but with other children in 
the family and the system of giving a lien on the crop 
for provisions eaten while making it, there is often 
little money in hand after a“ settlement.” 

There are two hundred dollars out on loans of last 
and other years, and as this is paid in we put it in the 
Students’ Aid Fund and use again. The amount 
needed the coming year will be about as follows: 
Salaries, including six teachers, sewing teacher, 

(who is also matron of Carter Hall), Supt. of 

Industries, and Manager, : . ; - $3,710.00 
Books, . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 100.00 
Wood and Coal, . ‘ - 100.00 
Sundries, ; ‘ . : . . 90.00 


$4,000.00 

There are some other necessities, which we hope 

to raise the money for. The man teacher, L. P. Dan- 
iels, has to occupy a down stairs room, (the previous 
teacher, F. A. Peters, did not board here), which had 
to be given up to him, and makes us need an addition 
to the one-story kitchen, of two rooms, one for Mother 
Glover, who is cook and manager of all food, the other, 
where girls can take bathsin a warm room, as no bed- 
rooms are heated, and this would be convenient to 
the water of our new cistern. Boys use their “ par- 
lor” one evening in the week. Such an addition, 
with chimney and two fire-places, would cost two 
hundred and fifty dollars. The old clothes bank is 
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drawn on so often we cannot depend on it for this im- 
provement. Very hopefully, 
Martua ScHOFIELD. 


In another letter, M. Schofield says: The outlook 
for a larger number of boarding students is better 
than usual. The crops have been good, there is new 
life in some dark corners, and a growing feeling that 
such a school as this has its advantages. I have en- 
gaged a young colored man, whose father is an influ- 
ential minister in the next county and he was highly 
recommended by an old student. 

Yesterday I left here at half-past six, and went 
thirty miles down the railroad, (returning at 10 p. 
m.), to the meeting of an Association, where hundreds 
could not get into the church, but crowded doors and 
windows with eager faces while I was speaking on 
Education and other duties. I am engaged a number 
of First-days between now and Christmas, in some 
country places where I shall have to stay all night. 

Dr. Haygood will give us, the coming year, [from 
the Slater Fund] $500, in three installments. He 
wants the larger part to go towards the Industries 
and the rest on the salary of the Superintendent of 
that department. We want to begin shoemaking 
again, (it had to be dropped last year), but there is no 
place for it. Indeed the two rooms in the brick build- 
ing used for printing and carpentry are much needed 
for class rooms. None of the $4,000 estimated as the 
expense of the year includes any expense of Carter 
Hall boarding department, except coal and wood. We 
hope by close economy and board at $7.50 a month 
to cover what the boarding pupils eat. The children 
bring or pay for all the wood used in their school- 
room, but the assembly-room, printing, and others 
have to be supplied with fuel. 





BEQUESTS FOR INDIANS AND COLORED 
EDUCATION. : 

JUDGE HANNA filed an adjudication yesterday in the Or- 
phans’ Court on the account of Robert W. Ryerss, executor 
of Annie W. Ryerss, who died November 17, 1886, and be- 
queathed $113,000 in trust for various charities. There was 
a dispute as to whether the ‘‘ Orthodox ” or “ Hicksite” 
branch of Friends should have control of the trusts, and 
the Court decided in favor of the ‘‘ Orthodox ” branch. 

The above paragraph, from the Philadelphia 
Ledger, requires some explanation, especially as a sim- 
ilar statement was given in other city papers. There 
was no “dispute,” whatever, over the subject. Two 
of the bequests made by Annie W. Ryerss were in 
the following language : 

“I give and bequeath the sum of $10,000 to the 
suffering Indians, and the sum of $5,000 to the Freed- 
men at the South and West: both sums given toa 
Committee appointed by the Society of Friends, and 
to be made use of as they may deem best for the benefit 
of the above named races.” 

The account of the executor of the will came up 
for approval in the Orphans’ Court, before Judge 
Hanna, on the 5th of the present month, and pre- 
viously counsel for the executor sent a notice to Henry 
M. Laing, as Treasurer of the“ Association of Friends 
to Promote the Education of the Colored People,” to 
appear, if he made any claim to the $5,000 bequest. 








At his request, Alfred Moore, as attorney, attended jn 
the Court at the time named, to represent, howeyer 
not the “ Association,” which isa purely voluntar, 
organization, (and not a “ Committee appointed } 
the Society of Friends,” as provided in the Will), but 
the duly constituted Committee on this subject of 
Philadelphia Y early Meeting. As Alfred is the Clerk 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Indian Affairs 
he also appeared for it with reference to the bequest 
given to that work. 

In the hearing before Judge Hanna, claim Was 
made for the bequests by the two Associations of Q. 
thodox Friends,—one on the Indians and one on the 
Freedmen. Neither of these, it was admitted, Was 4 
“Committee,” nor was it “appointed by the Sogj 
of Friends,” both being entirely voluntary organig. 
tions, and in no way ofiicially connected with og 
sanctioned by the Society. Testimony was offered, 
however, to show that the testatrix was herself an 
Orthodox Friend, and that she intended the bequests 
to go to these Associations, to which, in her lifetime, 
she had given funds for their work, and after this had 
been sufficiently shown, Alfred Moore stated to the 
Court that he did not wish to press any claim of the 
Committees of the Society of Friends, on whose be. 
half he appeared. The purpose of his ap 
(in response to the notice sent H. M. Laing by the 
counsel for the estate), was to make sure that there 
should be proper claimants of the bequests, in order 
to prevent their lapsing, and as it was evident thet 
the testatrix had in mind the Associations of the (r. 
thodox Friends, in whose fidelity to their trusts she 
fully confided, the object he had in hand was entirely 
served. It was upon this state of facts, therefore, that 
the Judge ruled subsequently, and there was no con- 
troversy whatever over the money. 












































































































NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—The Committee on Isolated Friends, (of Phila 
delphia Yearly Meeting), had a meeting at 15th and 
Race streets, on Sixth-day last, the 21st inst. Twen- 
ty-two members were present. The subject under 
the committee’s care was considered in its several 
aspects. A circular, addressed to the monthly meet- 
ings,—of which there are forty-nine,—had been re 
plied to by twenty-four, who had sent in the names 
of about 250 members in distant localities where no 
meetings have been established. Some of the other 
monthly meetings are known to be giving attention 
to the subject. A sub-committee was appointed tose 
cure additional information concerning those whose 
names have been furnished, perfect the list of post 
office addresses, etc.; and another sub-committee was 
named to consider the propriety of sending a letter 
to each of those whose names and addresses are ob- 
tained, and to prepare the essay of such a letter, if 
way opened for it. It was pointed out that it would 
be very desirable to have all the yearly meetings act 
in concert in this work,so that when the list of 
Friends in any one locality should be made up, it 
would show all who were in that locality, and they 
could then be encouraged to codperate with each 
other. It was hoped that this subject might engage 
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the attention of Baltimore Yearly Meeting at its ap- 
roaching session. 

_Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Education of the Colored People of the South held a 
meeting on the 22d inst., at Fifteenth and Race 
treets, at which there was a fair attendance. It was 
gated that the school at Aiken, S. C., opened on the 
17th inst. under very encouraging conditions. Eliza- 
beth Criley, a teacher of large experience in Chester 
county, had accepted the position of principal teacher, 
in place of A. A. Sprague, whose health would not 
permit her reéngaging for that service. The school 
at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., had not yet opened: it is re- 
garded as unhealthy in that locality, in the autumn, 
for a Northern person, until after frost has fallen. It 
is desired, now, to replace the school building de- 
stroyed by the cyclone of 1885, and Henry M. Laing 
is making efforts to collect a special fund for that pur- 
pose. It will probably require about $2,000, and he 
has some $1,400 in hand. 

The committee directed the clerks to draw upon 
the treasurer of the Women’s Branch of the Yearly 
Meeting for the money, ($500), appropriated for its 
work in the last sitting of the Yearly Meeting, and 
ordered $350 to be sent to Aiken, and $150 to Mt. 
Pleasant. Henry M. Laing was appointed treasurer 
of the Committee, to receive any funds which might 
be put into his care for the work of the Committee, 
and Edward H. Magill, Sarah H. Peirce, and Howard 
M. Jenkins were appointed an Executive Committee, 
#° to direct the disposition of such funds. It was agreed 
that the general committee should meet again at not 
too distant a date, probably in the First month. 











































































FRIENDS’ LIBRARY,15TH AND RACE 
STREETS. 

THE fifty-second annual meeting of the Library As- 
sociation of Friends was held Tenth month 2lst. 
The Committee of Management reported that during 
the year 124 volumes had been added to the main 
collection, which now numbers 10,184; 30 volumes 
were added to the Caleb Clothier Memorial, which 
now numbers 791 volumes. The expenditures were 
$657.38. Prof. Arthur Beardsley, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, read a paper containing a plea for more imagin- 
ative literature in the library. (This we shall pub- 
lish in full, later), Susan Roberts, Edmund Webster, 
Annie Cooper, Thompson Shourds, Emma Walker, 
William Ingrain, Mary S. Hillborn, Henry M. Laing, 
Susanna M. Gaskill, James Gaskill, S. Raymond Rob- 
erts, Arthur Beardsley, Lucretia M. Clothier, William 
B. Webb, Edgar Kirby, Susan W. Janney, Richard 
Moore, and Annie F. Levick were chosen a Commit- 
tee of Management for the new year; William B. 
Webb, Clerk ; James Gaskill, Treasurer, and Edgar 
Kirby, Collector and Clerk of the Committee of Man- 
agement. 

Among the new books admitted to the Library 
since its opening in the autumn are the following: 
Sir John Lubbock’s “ Pleasures of Life;” “ Life and 
labors of Mary Lyon;” William Pollard’s “Old 
Fashioned Quakerism ;” Frances H. Burnett’s “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ;” Pundita Ramabai Sarasvati’s 
“High Caste Hindu Women ;” J. H. Ewing’s “ Story 
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of a Short Life,” and “ Mary’s Meadow,” etc.; Sarah 
Cooper’s “Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land 3" 
Moses Coit Tyler’s “ Patrick Henry ;” “The Sey bert 
Commission’s Report on ‘Spiritualism ;”” Edward A. 
Freeman’s “Greater Greece and Greater Britain ;” 
James H. Wilson’s “China ;” Joanna H. Matthew’s 
“Uncle Rutherford’s Attic ;” “Selections from the 
Writings of John Ruskin.” 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

Jeremiah Hayhurst, of Lambertville, N. J ., Spoke 
acceptably in the meeting on First-day morning, the 
23d inst. He took for his text: “ Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure inthem.” At the close 
of his discourse Mordecai T. Bartram said a few impres- 
sive words. He expressed the thought that if we 
followed always the injunction, “ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth,” we should have 
no occasion to fear, even in our old age, the coming of 
“the evil days.” As is now frequently the case, a 
number of our neighbors were with us at this meet- 
ing, and their presence was very acceptable. 


—President Magill spoke at Willistown in the after- 
noon upon the “ Prohibition of the Sale of Intoxica- 
ting Drinks.” 

—Anna M. Jenkins, A. B., of the class'of ’87, has 
applied to the Faculty for the arrangement of a 
course of study for her second degree. 

—The number of students now in the College is 
250, of whom 150 are children of members of our Re- 
ligious Society. 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORM: 


ALL great reforms move slowly, very slowly at first. 
It takes years, decades, often centuries of earnest la- 
bor, of gradual education, to bring about a radical 
change in thought and belief, and cause the masses 
of the people to relinquish a long cherished custom. 
It is said to have taken one hundred years for the 
Society of Friends to rid itself of slavery. Sudden 
revolutions are but the outbursts of forces which have 
been at work, it may be for ages. The late rebellion 
in our country was only the frantic effort on the part 
of slavery to check the onward course of the aboli- 
tion movement which had been gathering strength 
for generations. The temperance reform which is 
now assuming such vast proportions, is no exception 
to this rule. Just when it began cannot be told. Nu- 
merous passages in the Bible go to show that the 
evils arising from the use of alcoholic drinks, were 
recognized in remote antiquity. Mohammed, twelve 
hundred years ago,made strong efforts to prohibit the 
use of wine among his followers, and societies whose 
chief object was to promote temperance, are known 
to have existed in Europe more than four hundred 
years ago. The Discipline of the early Friends con- 
tained a clause, dated 1691, cautioning members 
against unnecessarily frequenting taverns or ale- 
houses ; and a half century later we find John Wes- 


1An essay read before the Young Friends’ Association at 
Waynesville, Ohio, Fifth month 14, 1887, by Edwin B. Michener. 
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ley, the founder of Methodism, taking what then 
seemed radical steps in this reform. Among his gen- 
eral rules, formulated in 1743, was one forbidding 
drunkenness, buying, selling, or drinking spirituous 
liquors. And the temperance pledge was known to 
the early Methodists long before the origin of the 
modern temperance societies. 

But the man who is given the honor of having 
been the pioneer in the temperance work, or at least 
in temperance writings, in this country, was Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, who, to quote the language of another, 
“Like a morning star on the temperance horizon, 
and though with dim and feeble rays, yet ushered in 
the glorious day of the temperance reformation. 
From that little rush-light thousands of true, earnest 
workers received inspiration and courage, so that the 
next fifty years brought forth some of the grandest 
men, and witnessed the most eloquent, radical, and 
convincing utterances which the entire century has 
produced.” In 1785, one hundred and two years ago, 
he published his celebrated essay, entitled “ The Ef- 
fects of Ardent Spirits on the Human Body and 
Mind.” This was the first address published in this 
country against the use of strongdrink. At this time 
the habit was well nigh universal, and the man who 
dared to face the storm of ridicule and abuse which 
such utterances would bring upon him, deserves to 
have his centennial celebrated, as it was in Philadel- 
phia near two years ago, and his name handed down 
as one of the noble benefactors of his race. This 
essay, published and republished, in both newspapers 
and tracts, seemed to be the little lump of leaven, 
which working through society for the next forty 
years, produced a general movement throughout the 
country ; so that between the years 1825 and 1835 


many of the most learned and noted men were doing” 


earnest and effective work for temperance. Lectures 
were given, tracts published, sermons preached, soci- 
eties organized, and the first temperance story writ- 
ten. Dr. Lyman Beecher, father of Henry Ward, and 
Hon. Gerrit Smith, the great abolitionist, were among 
the most noted of the men who were at this time 
giving their best efforts in behalf of the new reform. 
The first and only temperance society known to have 
existed in this country long prior to the above date, 
i. @., 1825, was the one at Moreau, Saratoga county, 
New York, which was started in March, 1808. It for- 
bade the use or vending, by its members, of any in- 
toxicating drinks except for medicine, under a pen- 
alty of twenty-five cents for each offense. Most of 
the early temperance workers, however, directed their 
efforts against the use of distilled spirits onlv, not 
considering wine or malt liquors as especially harm- 
ful. Not until 1836 did the American Temperance 
Union adopt the rule, which had been-voted down at 
previous meetings, of “Total Abstinence from all 
that May Intoxicate.” This was so radical a move 
that its advocates were laughed at as crazy fanatics, 
and a teetotaller was the constant recipient of ridi- 
cule, and sometimes of violence. The nickname tee- 
totaller is said to have started from a man’s stutter- 
ing at the T when trying tosay totalabstinence. The 
great reformation in England begun in 1834, and the 
agitation in Ireland a little later, carried on by Father 















































































Mathew, where it is said that six millionsgj 
pledge, show that the movement was not ued ty 
o ; Confined to 
American soil. 
Thus the work went on, each year gaini 
strength, and with each advance gatheéri 4 
ar gathering momen, 
tum, until in 1840 was started the first great tem 
ance wave which swept over this country, kubee 
the Washingtonian movement. This originated ve 
seven hard drinkers of Baltimore, who reformed and 
set to work to reform others. Six of them, jt; 
thought, from that time on, true to their pledge, lve 
sober lives. Soon after this the Sons of Temperanc 
and similar organizations rose and flourished for 
many years. About 1850, seeing that moral Suasion 
alone was not sufficient, people began turning their 
attention to legal suppression of the traffic. Ip 185] 
Maine passed a prohibitory law, and within a fey 
years several other states followed her example, 4 
that time the liquor men had no general Organization, 
and their influence was but little felt in the govern. 
ment, hence it was comparatively easy to obtain tem. 
perance legislation. But they were not slow to se 
their danger, and when the clouds of civil war dark. 
ened our land, and temperance work was for the 
time laid aside or forgotten, these men, who held 
gold above the price of human souls, laid their plang 
to gain control of the government in the interes 
worse even than slavery. So, in 1861, in those dak 
days when the life of the nation was trembling ip 
the balance, when the people were freely offering 
up life and treasure that the Union might be pre 
served, they met and organized the National Brewer’ 
Association, resolving to use their united influence 
for the election to office of those men, and thog 
only, who would protect them in their nefarious 
business. Other liquor organizations have since 
sprung up, and so well have they accomplished their 
end, that their influence is felt in the government of 
every State in the Union, whilst in the National 
Government, and in many of the States, they hold 
almost absolute sway, and rule with a despotic hand 
in all matters bearing upon their interests. But the 
temperance reform which slumbered through the 
dark days of the war, has been gradually looming up, 
until now it is the vital question of the day: The 
Woman’s Crusade, and the Murphy movement, are 
too fresh in the minds of most of us to need more 
than a passing mention. They will long be remem- 
bered as prominent landmarks in the onward march 
of reform. Our greatest difficulty is to elect men to 
office who will make and enforce effective laws 
against the traffic. And why this difficulty? Itis 
because our forces are scattered, while those of King 
Alcohol are under his complete control, and the lead- 
ing statesman, and prominent political papers, of 
both the great parties, are nearly all bowing to this 
despot, and courting his support and approval. Why 
can we not learn a lesson from our enemies, and vote 
for no man who is not known to be true to our cause 
and fearless in its defense? The liquor dealers de 
sire, above all, to retain the legal support and protec 
tion of the government. They care not whether it 
is called license or taxation, for either recognize 
their business as legitimate, and affords them security 
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inst prosecutions. But there is one thing, and 
only one, which they fear and dread, and that is pro- 
pibition, either local or general; yet to submit to 
hibition will be their final doom. King Alcohol 
might now, like the ancient Carthagenian General, 
when he foresaw his final overthrow, quote these 
qords from Homer— 
“Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates, 
Oh! how my heart trembles while my tongue relates, 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end.” 


Lincoln said in his great speech made at New 
York before the war, that this Government could not 
Jong exist half slave and half free ; and it might now 
with equal truth be said, that it can not long remain 
free with alcohol the controlling power. One of two 
things is inevitable : either the liquor interest will go 
on gaining money and power, go on producing an- 
archy and confusion, until our freedom is only a 
name and our republican government a mockery ; or 
else the intelligent sober people of the land will 
awake to the necessity of the hour, and throwing 
side party prejudice, and forgetting the differences 
of the past, will unite in the common cause, and ral- 
lying under the white banner of temperance and 
peace, hurl the tyrant from his throne, and secure 
one more victory for truth and justice. 

For the sake of the Christian religion, for the sake 
of peaceful homes and happy families, let us be up 
and doing, and rest not until the last saloon is closed, 
and this fountain of misery and crime is dried up 
forever. 


COMFORT ONE ANOTHER 
COMFORT one another : 
For the way is growing dreary, 
The feet are often weary, 
And the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden-bearing, 
When it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forgot that ever we were glad. 


Comfort one another: 
With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken. 
While life’s daily bread is broken, 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies, 


Comfort one another : 

There are words of music ringing, 

Down the ages, sweet as singing 
Of the happy choirs above. 

Ransomed saint and mighty angel, 

Lift the grand deep-voiced evangel, 
Where forever they are praising the eternal love. 


& * * * # * * 


Comfort one another : 
Let the grave gloom lie beyond you, 
While the Spirit’s words remind you 
Of the home beyond the tomb. 
Where no more is pain or parting, 
Fever’s flush to tear-drop starting, 
But the presence of the Lord, and for all His people 
room. 


— Independent. 


Modern Vikings.’’] 


THE THREE VIKINGS. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 
[Dedication of a volume of Stories for Boys entitled : ‘‘ The 


THREE little lonely Vikings 
Came sailing over the sea; 

From a fair and distant country, 
And put into port with me. 


The first—how well I remember !— 
Sir Hjalmar was he hight ! 

With a lusty Norseland war-whoop 
He came in the dead of night. 


He met my respectful greeting 
With a kick and a threatening frown ; 
He pressed all the house in his service, 
And turned it upside down. 


He thrust, when I meekly objected, 
A clenched little fist in my face; 
I had no choice but surrender; 
I gave him charge of the place. 


He heeded no creature’s pleasure, 
But oft, with a conqueror’s right, 
He sang in the small hours of morning 
And dined in the middle of night. 


And oft to amuse his highness— 
For naught we feared as his frowns— 
We barked and bleated and bellowed, 
And danced like circus clowns. 


Then crowed with delight our despot: 
So well he liked his home; 

He summoned Algie, his brother, 
From the realm beyond the foam. 


And he is a laughing tyrant, 
* With dimples and golden curls ; 
He stole a march on our heart-gates 
And made us his slaves and churls. 


He went into winter quarters, 

In the innermost nooks of our hearts ; 
And thence he gayly subdued us 

With smiles and cajoling arts. 


And Bayard, the last of my Vikings, 
As chivalrous as your name! 

With your sturdy and quaint little figure, 
What havoc you wrought when you came! 


There’s a chieftain in you—a leader 
Of men in some glorious path ; 

For dauntless you are and loyal, 
And dignified in your wrath ; 


You vain and stubborn and tender, 
Fair son of the valiant North, 

With a voice like the sea and the North wind, 
When it sweeps from the glaciers forth ; 


With the tawny sheen in your ringlets, 
And Northland light in your eyes; 

Where oft, when my tale is mournful, 
The tears unbidden arise. 


For my Vikings love song and saga; 
Like their conquering fathers of old ; 
And these are some of the stories 
To the three little tyrants I told. 


Wuat we accomplish is that which determines 


the length of our lives more than the flight of years. 
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BROADEN YOUR VIEWS. 

TO those who have been working in city libraries or 
business offices there is nothing so refreshing as a 
glimpse of the sea or of the mountains. The mere 
outlook gives one a sense of exhilaration. So does a 
glance at the unbroken horizon line to one who has 
only seen segments of the heavens above the tops of 
city houses. A healthful and joyful life needs recur- 
ring visions of the whole of things. Men are not 
artisans if they are true to themselves—they are 
artists; and they need continually to reinforce the 
detail work of the moment by a fresh impression 
the completed conception. If these outlooks and 
visions do not come, life becomes monotonous and 
work becomes drudgery. We areall conscious of the 
difference in people in just this matter of breadth of 
view. Some men and women are unable to see any- 
thing outside the narrow circle of the their own per- 
sonal interests. Every question that comes up, no mat- 
ter how universal its relation, must be decided by its per- 
sonal effect upon themselves, and every other person 
whom they meet must be judged by their own habits 
and standards. Ina remote village people who have 
been shut off from contact with the world often judge 
the world, of which they know little, without hesi- 
tation, from their own small and provincial point of 
view. Contact with such persons means weariness 
and vexation to every one of a larger model. There 
is nothing so debilitating and humiliating as to find 
that one has talked petty personalities for an hour 
with another whose whole current of thought circles 
about these things. These local standards, these 
small prejudices, are mists which almost wholly con- 
ceal from the eyes of many people the large and 
healthful relations of persons and questions. 

Every one who cares to live in any real sense must 
rid himself to a large degree of personal feelings in 
matters of judgment, and of those prejudices which 
are a kind of intensified ignorance. As the man or 
woman of small personal outlook exhausts and 
wearies,so does the man or woman of large and noble 
comprehension of life strengthen and exhilarate. 
There are some people who affect us as the woods do, 
with a sense of inexhaustible healthfulness and re- 
sources, Or as a wide view does, with a senseof large- 
ness and comprehensiveness. Contact with such per- 
sons is tonic ; it makes us conscious of our own igno- 
rance ; it shows us how small and inadequate our 
own standards are, and it fits us for a nobler way of 
looking at life. This is the temper we should ail 
strive to cultivate. When a new neighbor moves 
into acommunity the question should not be, To what 
church will he go? but, What kind of a man is he? 
The question should not be, With which party will 
he vote? but, is he thoughtful, sincere, independent ? 
If we find his mode of life at variance with our own, 
instead of at once passing judgment upon him from 
our own local standards, we should seek to find 
whether he has not some larger standard than we. 
No one except a really superior man knows how much 
superior people suffer from the prejudices and igno- 
rances of their fellows. In theology, in science, in 
literature, in art, in practical living, the strong, orig- 
inal, independent man is always subjected to the mis- 


conceptions and prejudices of those who are entire] 
conventional in their opinions and practices—th 
who have accepted things as they find them tnd 
gard any departure from the conventional standang 
as a kind of moral treason. An artist takes up hi 
residence among farmers, and because he neither 
sows nor reaps they set him down as a worthlegg fe. 
low, trifling away the life which ought tobe given to 
the kind of labor with which they are accustomed, 
This judgment may or may not be a small matter to 
the artist, but it is always a great misfortune to the 
men who form it. 

The best way of getting out of this narrow life is to 
have generous purposes ourselves ; is to. fee] that life ig 
something more than the particular occupation in 
which we are engaged, and that success in that mg 
be coincident with complete failure as a whole, A 
man who gets a generous aim and endeavors to liye 
by it willsoon learn to respect the larger aims of 
other men and to understand that their different 
habits and methods may be quite superior to his 
own. The war for the liberation of humanity, jp 
which the German poet Heine wished to be counted 
a faithful soldier, is not focused at one or two points: 
it is a strife which goes on the world over; it some. 
times divides households, as when a son or g 
daughter develops some talent for an occupation dif. 
ferent from those in which the family fortunes have 
hitherto been made ; it breaks out in a neighborhood 
when some man dares to depart from the conven. 
tional usage and wear a coat of his own cutting or 
utter a truth of his own finding. Before condemning 
let us search our own hearts, lest in our presumptuous 
ignorance we pass judgment on a prophet. Such 
things have happened and may happen in every 
community.—Christian Union. 


Ler each one make for his starting point, not 
what he fears, but what he hopes; not what he can- 
not, but what he can do; not his wrong, but his right. 
Let him beware of despising himself as much a 
overestimating himself; let him, without pride or ar- 
rogance, rejoice in whatever he can find in himself of 
good, or strength, or beauty, regarding it all as a trust 
given him for the benefit of the world, which will 
grow and flourish by the using. While self-distrust 
is always draining and enervating the? powers, self- 
respect is always using and strengthening them. It 
neither whines nor boasts. With true simplicity of 
heart it gladly recognizes whatever is good and valu- 
able, and gathers ever new courage to push onward 
to further endeavors, in the hope of reaping yet 
richer harvests.—<Selected. 


Ir is a wretched righteousness which will not bear 
with others because it deems them evil, and seeks the 
solitude of the desert instead of doing good to such 
by long-suffering, by prayer, and by example. [If 
thou art the lily and the rose of Christ, know that thy 
dwelling-place is among thorns. ]— Luther. 


In this world a great deal of bitterness among U8 
arises from an imperfect understanding of one al- 
other. 
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[HE BIRDS AND THE LIGHT-HOUSES. 


THE Department of Agriculture makes it obligatory 

ypon jight-house keepers to render periodical reports, 
n blanks prepared for the purpose, of all members 

ofthe feathered tribe who meet their death by flying 
inst the lights. 

About a month ago, one stormy night, nearly 
140 birds of various species were picked up on the 
palcony of the Statue of Liberty Torch, New York 
Harbor, and near the base of the pedestal. Before 
thisno particular account had been taken of these 
rictims to curiosity, the officials of the island dispos- 
ing of them in any way they saw fit, many, it is said, 
being sold to milliners and fancy-stores. But upon 
this occasion Colonel Tassin, who is in military com- 
mand of the island, having made inquiry about the 
birds, and being unable to find any trace of them, de- 
termined to apply to the authorities in Washington 
with the view of having the light-house regulations 
on this head applied to the Liberty Light. He was 
sucessful, and for the past month the matter has 
been very carefully looked after. To a reporter, Col- 
onel Tassin said : 

“T have heretofore received many letters from all 
sorts of people offering to buy the birds which were 
killed in this way. But I believed they were public 
property, and that I had no right to dispose of them. 
I thereupon instituted the Government system of 
records, which are now followed with military regu- 
larity. Every morning I go to the guard-house and 
overlook the birds collected by the men. I classify 
them as well as I can, and gather all the information 
called for by the monthly report. This includes the 
name of the bird, date, hour of striking, number 
striking, number killed, direction and force of the 


wind, character of the weather, and general remarks. 


When I have collected about 200 specimens I send 
thm to the Washington National Museum, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and other scientific institu- 
tions, where I know they are wanted. I have re- 
ceived several letters from the Washington authori- 
ties and others warmly thanking me for my action 
inthe matter. The information has proved of much 
value, they tell me, in many instances, and it is only 
to be regretted that light-house keepers generally do 
not carry out with more care the provisions of this 
governmental regulation. As to the number and 
species of birds which are killed by the statue, my 
October record shows a very large total; larger, 
doubtless, than any other light in America. The 
commonest bird killed is a species of wren of which 
Idon’t know the name, but which closely resembles 
the Baltimore oriole. There are few large or very 
rare birds,and the English sparrow, so common in 


, our cities, is altogether too sharp to be caught in this 


way. He is too well accustomed to the electric 
glare of city life. On October firstthe record shows 
there were 50 rails, 11 wrens, 2 cat birds, and 1 whip- 
poor-will ; on the second, 2 wrens; the third, 8 wrens, 
and 80 on, the average being about twenty birds per 
night, although the character of the weather, the di- 
rection of the wind, etc., has a great deal to do with 
the}matter. On clear nights there are none or very 
few, but on dark nights the harvest is very large. On 


the 12th inst., 175 wrens were gathered in, although 
it was not a particularly dark or windy night.”—N. 
Y. Sun. 


ANCIENT civilization was sedentary and contem- 
plative ; ours is active and practical. In point of ex- 
perience, results, acquisitions, enjoyment and sorrow 
—in all that makes up life, save the mere factor of 
time, the ante-diluvians were the children, and the 
men of this generation are the aged patriarehs.— 
Josiah Strong. 


Tue history of the church has been so completely 
identified with the history of the State . . . as 
sometimes to seem to be not so much the history of 
the country’s religion as of its irreligion.—Canon Moles- 
worth’s “ History of the Church of England.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The present physician to the Queen of Corea is re- 
ported to be Mrs. Ellis, an American woman, who receives 
a salary of $15,000 a year. 

—The appointment of a colored man as Demonstrator 
of Anatomy at Dartmouth Medical College, N. H., is 
another evidence of the rise and progress of the American 
negro. 

—The watermelon fleet is a great institution in Chesa- 
peake Bay. It comprises about eighty vessels. The sea- 
son opens about the first week in August, and for nearly 
two months the bay is filled with these boats loaded down 
with melons. They carry from two thousand to eight 
thousand melons each, and give employment to several 
hundred men. 


—Among curious adaptations of paper is one reported 
to be the invention of a Japanese paper-maker named Sa- 
hashitta, and is manufactured from an aquatic plant indi- 
genous to Japan. Its principal feature is remarkable 
transparency. It has great strength and tenacity, and 
may thus be used as a most desirable substitute for glass. 

—J. Scofield, the English silk manufacturer, whose mis- 
sion is to look fora location for factories in this country, 
has just returned from a visit to the New England silk 
works of Cheney Brothers, at South Manchester. ‘“ [t was 
a revelation to me to go through their works,” said he. 
“Tn all my dife, I have never seen cleaner or neater kept 
shops. That is saying a great deal. The class of work- 
ing women and girls struck me as being exception- 
ally bright, intelligent, and capable. Indeed, I have 
never seen an assemblage of working girls and 
women that would compare with them. I was told 
that they had libraries and societies and social pleasures 
that we scarcely dream about in England. What was most 
remarkable to me was what Mr. Cheney told me of their 
householding. Any working man or woman that has 
saved $300 to $500 can have a home built by the Cheneys, 
pay a small amount on it, and the rest as he or she is able, 
the Cheneys undertaking to pay all taxes, road improve- 
ments, etc. This last provision is a relief that every house- 
holder can appreciate.”— New York Tribune. 

—The authorities in Cincinnati have ordered that all 
women and children arrested shall be sent to one police 
station. This: might help friends who are working to se- 
cure police matrons, for the expense would thus be greatly 
roduced.— Union Signal. 

—A genuine case of death from tight lacing is reported 
in Philadephia. The subject, Bertha Oppenhiemer, fainted 
in a theatre and died the following day. It was testified 
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at the coroner’s inquest that she had thought her waist 
not slender enough, and had laced very tightly. This 
brought on heart failure, and finally resulted in death.— 
Exchange. 

—Frances H. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, Pa., has taken 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Ziirich Univer- 
sity. she makes Anglo-Saxon her specialty. 

—The Ohio W.C. T. U. has added to its programme a 
peace department, in charge of Hannah W. Black- 
burn. Its object is the settlement of international difficul- 
ties by arbitration. Germany, France, and Denmark have 
peace associations composed of women. 

—Mrs. Adeline T. Townsend, who was recently cured 
of a tumor, has built a little brick and terra-cotta cottage 
on the grounds of Bellevue Hospital, New York, for women 
suffering from the same complaint. The cottage has four 
rooms, which are known, not as wards, but as the pink, 
red, blue, and yellow rooms.— Woman's Journal. 


SEVERELY cold and stormy weather has already been 
experienced in the North-west. Temperature ass low as 
as zero, at Aberdeen, Dakota, and 15 below zero at 
Billings, were reported on the 24th. On the previous night, 
fifteen inches of snow fell at Deadwood, Dakota, on Sunday 
night, and the temperature fell to 16 degrees below zero. 
Eight inches of snow fell at Fort Meade, in Black Hills. 
A violent gale raged throughout the Lake region on the 
23d and 24th, and it was accompanied on the Upper Lake 
by a blinding snow storm. A number of marine disasters 
are reported, one of them involving a loss of five lives. 
The high wind did much damage on shore. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and his party reached Washing- 
ton, on their return from their tour, on the morning of 
the 22d, having come directly from Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. He had traveled 4,500 miles in the three weeks of 
his absence, passing through seventeen States. 

VERY important “ concessions ” have been made by the 
Government of China to Wharton Barker and his associ- 
ates, of Philadelphia. The most important of these au- 
thorizes them to establish an international bank, in China, 
with the right to coin money, issue votes, contract for the 
construction of railroads, etc. A Commissioner sent from 
China to arrange the details of the plan has been at Phila- 
delphia for several weeks, in conference with Wharton 
Barker, and the enterprise is believed to be on a secure 
footing. It has attracted great attention in Europe, where 
the opportunity of embarking in Chinese development has 
long been coveted. 

A LIGHT frost fel] at Jacksonville, Florida, on the morn- 
ing of the 22d. Quarantine against all points in South 
Florida except Tampa and Hillsborough county has been 
declared off by the Jacksonville Board of Health. At 
Tampa, on the 22d, there were twenty new cases, but no 
deaths. 

A MOTION to advance four Prohibition liquor cases from 
Iowa and one from Georgia was denied on the 24th, by the 
United States Supreme Court. They involve the same 
questions which were presented by the case of Ziebold & 
Hagelin, already argued. The Attorney General of Kan- 
sas filed a petition for leave to make oral argument in the 
case of Ziebold & Hagelin, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Court has already taken the case under advisement. 
By reason of a misapprehension he was not present when 
the case was called. The question presented in this case 
involves the constitutionality of all prohibition legislation, 
since the adoption of the 14th Amendment, that does not 
provide for compensation to brewers and distillers. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


PHILADELPHIA, Tenth month 12, 1887 
AT a stated meeting of this Society, held thig evening | 
following paper was submitted by Richard B, West 
and was unanimously adopted : Took, 

“ The members of this Lyceum deem it proper to 
record of the departure from this life, during ogy 
summer vacation, of one of our oldest and most high! 
teemed members—Charles Adams. ve 

“We have most vivid recollections of hig Jon 
faithful service, not only as an active private member 
our Lyceum, but also as a most efficient and tempest 
Chairman of our Executive Committee. 

“ His affability, his eminent social qualities, hig marked 
attention to strangers and occasional visitors, hig encon 
agement given to young and diffident members, his da 
tion to the principles and practices of Friends, with his 
many other excellert qualities are worthy of imitation by 
every member of this Lyceum. 

“Although he had passed the allotted period of ‘ three 
score years and ten,’ he attended a meeting of our Lyceum 
a short time before his demise and was appointed Critj 

and although he was unable to attend the next meet; 
by reason of bodily infirmity, he sent a well prepared writ. 
ten criticism, which was read to the Lyceum by his grand: 
son. 

“He was garnered like a ripe shock of corn in due seq. 
son,and the members of the Lyceum would do well to 
cherish his precious memory and imitate his many virtues” 

JOSEPH T. FOULKE, President, 
MAY DRINKHOUSE, Secretary, 


PHILADELPHIA, Tenth month 5, 1887, 

At a stated meeting of the Lyceum, held this evening 
the following memorial was presented, on behalf of the Ex. 
ecutive Committee, by Ellwood Heacock, and was unapi- 
mously adopted : 

“Since the last meeting of our Lyceum, death has been 
in our ranks; and this time, our chairman, J. Willits Cam. 
pion has been taken from among us; we, therefore, both | 
from our recognition of the value of his work and services 
as a member of the Society and of our committee, as well 
as our regard for him as an individual, deem it our duty to 
offer this memorial. Some of us will bear in remembrance, 
in the several years of his connection with the society, his 
faithfulness to the various duties assigned him ; thereby 
clearly manifesting not only his sensibility of the obliga. 
tions incident to membership, but also his loyalty to the 
obligations imposed. 

“We may turn over page after page of the history of his 
association with the Lyceum and find nothing there but that 
which must be commended. While deeply sensible of the 
loss we have sustained from a literary standpoint, in his 
death, we treasure in remembrance the happiness of our 
social relations ; and more deeply, as time passes on, we will 
miss his presence and familiar greeting. 

“ Let us trust that the harvest that so quickly followed 
the seed-time, was none the less fruitful and plenteous be- 
cause of the rapidity of its development; let us believe 
that the tree which was so suddenly cut off, just as it had 
begun to spread its branches, has not been suffered to 
perish, but under the influence of a sunnier clime, has a- 
sumed a greater, and a more productive growth. 

“ We do hot wish to give any undue praise to the men- 
ory of Willits Campion, or unnecessarily emphasize our 
admiration for his character; but point, for the benefit of 
all, to the bright example furnished us by the pure and 
worthy life of him whom we remember as our companion 
and friend.” 

JosePH T. FouLKE, President. 
May DRINKHOUSE, Secretary. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Friends’ Day at Home for Aged Colored Persons t 
morow, Tenth month 30, at 3 p. m. 


*.* Quarterly Meetings in Eleventh month will occur 
as follows : 
1. Concord, Darby, Pa. 
2. Farmington, Farmington, N. Y. 
2. Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
7. Ninepartners, Oswego, N. Y. 
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i ila. 
iladelphia, Race St., Phi 
: poewron Byberry, ae 
’ Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 
12. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
12, Salem, West, O. lis ii 
14, Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. a 
Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
a Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 
. Short Creek, Mount Pleasant, O. 
1. Centre, West Branch, Pa. si 
91. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
a1. Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
93, Stillwater, Richland, O. 
94, Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
96, Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
9g, Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
0. Burlington, Crosswicks, Bd. 
30. Southern, Camden, Del. 





isiting Committee of Abington First-day School 
ene vatt Fiymeath First-day school on First-day, 
eh of Tenth month, and Upper Dublin school on 
> day the 27th of Eleventh month, at the close of the 
Mien meeting. Punctual Se of the rye 
” i ted Friends are invite - 
: ae on Cuas. Bonp, Clerk. 
tend. 


j ’ Mission, Fairmount and Beach Sts., Phila. 
ptt ag evening next, Eleventh month 2d, it is pro- 
> to open the reading-room from 7.30 to 9.30 o’clock, 
be kept open thereafter on Second, Fourth, Fifth, and 
se nth-day evenings. The company of Friends is solic- 
Wed, The Temperance meeting is now held on Sixth-day 
—. i i dition, the 
having been placed in better condi ‘ 
mcsdey eneel wil be resumed Eleventh month 6, at 


2.45 p. m. 





*,# imore Yearly Meeting.—Friends who expect to 
attend set Meeting are informed that the under- 
signed will furnish upon application certificates enabling 
the holder to purchase Round Trip Excursion Tickets over 





- POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


never varies, A marvel of purity. strength, and 
on, More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyaL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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the Pennsylvania and Northern Central railroads, from 
and south of New York City and Erie, Penna. and east of 
Pittsburgh. Also by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
from all points East of the Ohio river, between the 26th of 
this month and the 4th of next, good to return until the 
10th of next month. No return passes will be issued from 
Baltimore, upon either railroad. 

HENRY JANNEY, 832 N. Eutaw St., : 

EpwD. STABLER, JR., P. O. Box 254, | Baltimore. 


*,* Quarterly meetings will occur Tenth month as fol- 
lows : 

29. Westbury, Flushing, Long Island. 

31. Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Baltimore. 





*,* The annual meeting of the Association for the Pro- 


motion of First-day Schools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race street meeting- 
house, Eleventh month 5th, 1887, at 10 o’clock a.m. Ail 
interested in the cause are cordially invited to attend. 


S. RayMonpD RoBERTs, 
Tacig A. Lipprncort, } Clerks. 





*,* There will be a Temperance Conference held at 
Crosswicks, Tenth month 30, at 2.30 p. m., under the care 


of the Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee. All are invited to attend. 


ELIZABETH A. Rogers, Clerk. 





*,* Baltimore Yearly Meeting. We have been requested 
by a member of Baltimore Foose Meeting to state that 
Friends will be entertained as formerly, at the Mansion 
House, corner St. Paul and Fayette streets, Baltimore, dur- 
ing the yearly meeting week, at reduced rates. 





*,* A Convention of delegates representing the seven 
yearly meetings of Friends on Indian affairs, will meet at 
Lombard street meeting-house, Baltimore, on Third-day 
evening, Eleventh month Ist, at 7.30 o’clock p.m. 

LEvI K. Brown, Secretary. 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestauts: 





WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 334 in. 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 











FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 








NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X Q)N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 







| 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One pepaee from 9th and Green a, ichenaiashaintaenne 


= —— = 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ny; 
.Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of about Two Pi 
Ions. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. | 


Pee. EDW. a. NEEDLES. _ View wees. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. wae © BROWN, 


— _ _ _ — oo 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. ~ SURPLUS $1,400,009, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — president, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATN 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. a 


Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Ey, 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. . Solicitor, GEORGE Tucker BEPRay 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST co. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 
and 7 tg cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial busine, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Mana; Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor, 
Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Soe. Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 


Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. > Games, Wm. H. inghem, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence saw, ~ 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINBTRé. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In 
surance pmepentenant, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust + Omiae, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


JARVIS- CONKLIN | MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


144 8. raene STREET, CRAP Ere 
CAPITAL PAID UP,. . .  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLU Bit te eke. wa ee | 
RESERVE maemenaey. .. . . 2 «wie se) 

















$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER, S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 
GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGE. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, \ 
A. D. R. CRAWFORD, § “anu 


Friends’ Printing House 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 








